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God wants no child of his to be less than a man; 
nor does God ask any child of his to be more than a 
man,—in this life. Hence it is that the dying in- 
junction of David to Solomon rings down through 
the ages, to every young person newly coming to the 
throne of influence and action in life; “Be thou 
strong, therefore, and show thyself a man.” 


A word from Mr. Gladstone, on any subject that 
is of interest to him, is sure of a welcome from Ameri- 
cans generally. But when Mr. Gladstone writes con- 
cerning the Book of books, an added interest attaches 
to his words in the minds of all. The first of a series 
of articles on the Bible, from his pen, now appears in 
these pages. Other articles in the series are to be 
given at intervals ofa month. These articles are, by 
special arrangement with their writer, to appear on 
the same day in The Sunday School Times in this 
country, and in Good Words in London. 


Any great teacher is a great power ; and the loss of 
any great teacher isa great loss. Yet a great teacher’s 


has ceased. Professor Franz Delitzsch, of Leipsic, 
was a great téacher, and the knowledge of his death 
—on, the fourth of this month—will bring to many 
thousands a sense of personal loss. But the influence 
of this man of God will not cease with his life; it 
will be continued in his fublished works and in the 
characters and labors of those on whom he put his 
personal impress as a living teacher. Professor 
Delitzsch did much to bring into clearer light the 
inspired pages of the Boek of books, and his life was 
a vivid illustration of its most precious teachings. 
Readers of The Sunday School Times owe much to 


1% | the teachings of Professor Delitzsch, and they. will 


reverence his memory for what he was to them. 


Mind and character are acted upon in proportion 
as they act from within: They are gainers just so 
far as they are givers. They receive in proportion 
to their outlay. In the realm of knowledge and of 
character, passive reception is no reception. Only as 
a learner becomes a teacher, does he really learn. 
Only as he who is within the range of influence be- 
gins to influence others, is he himself truly influenced. 
Reading or hearing brings no result to him who 
makes no use of that which comes to him in this 
way. Itis by a man’s arousing himself to tell of what 
he has heard or read, that a man makes the informa- 
tion thus available to him his pérmanent possession. 
It is by a man’s striving to exhibit the effect on him- 
self of good influences which have been brought to 
bear upon him, that a man brings himself to be 
shaped. in character and life by those influences. 
Not he who has had best opportunities of learning, 
or of being rightly influenced, but he who has 
been most active and persistent in making available 
to others the good which has come to him, is the 
man who is the truest gainer from instruction and 
influence. Not only is it more blessed to give than 
to receive, but there is no so sure way of receiving as 
by giving. Income in mind and character is meas- 
ured by outgoing; and that which is imparted is the 
measure of that which is retained. 

To the thoughtful observer of child-life, nothing is 
more noticeable than the sudden and seemingly un- 
accountable changes in the child’s mental and moral 
attitudes,—his interests, his motives, his ‘habits, and 
his desires. In a single day there may be a whole 
change of front toward all that to him has been essen- 
tial and familiar. We smile at this, if we do not 
seriously oppose it; we call it spasmodic, fickle, 
whimsical. But the path ot a child’s life isa path 
broken by sharp angles. Childhood is a period of 
startling revelation, an expedition of discovery. Al- 
most daily the child is a voyager on the Challenger, 
an Agassiz in Brazil,a Faraday in the laboratory. 
As a result of a little boy’s first day in a kinder- 
garten, he exhibited to his father a bird’s-nest on a 
branch, with a little bird beside it,—all modeled in 
clay. “See!” he exclaimed; “there is the birdie, 
there is the nest, and there are the three little eggs 
for the birdie to eat!” That child’s only idea of 
eggs was as an article of diet. But when his father 
exclaimed, “ Oh, not for the birdie to eat!” and fol- 
lowed it up with the facts in the.case, that child had 





_ power is never at an end when his immediate life-work 


turned a sharp angle in his onward way. Here was 
a wholly new direction for thought. That was a 


larger discovery, a longer stride, in his little life, 
than a new species would prove to the naturalist, or 
a new star to the astronomer, or a new element to 
the chemist. Such revelations in the varied realm 
of truth pour in upon the child-mind in volleys. No 
adult mind could stand them without reeling in con- 
fusion. Yet how little do we dream of this multitude 
of new vistas daily opened to a child! How little 
do we realize the working of those secret forces whose 
surface outcroppings we somewhat impatiently con- 
demn as mere instability—as fickleness and whim! 
The children are taught to respect their elders; do 
their elders sufficiently reverence them ? 





WHAT WE GAIN FROM FRIENDSHIPS, 


A true friendship is the most remunerative invest- 
ment that it is possible for any person to make, in the 
realm of time and sense. The income from it is 
constant and endless, and ever increasing. If the 
practical gains of friendship were recognized, every- 
body would want them; yet, as a matter of fact, they 
are not so well known as they ought to be, and many 
a person who might secure them at their fullest, makes 
no right effort for their obtaining. 

Great gain often comes through having a friend ; 
yet the greatest gain of friendship is always in being 
a friend, rather than in having one; and no one can 
realize the best gains from another’s friendship for 
him, until he is himself a friend to that friend or to 
some one else. Friendship is loving rather than being 
loved; and only he whose heart is opened and en- 
larged through loving, is capable of receiving the 
benefits of being loved. Love grows and gains by 
outlay, and the largest income of love is from the 
growth and gain of love through loving. So, again, 
the apprehension of love received can come only 
through the experience of giving love; for love is an 
unknown element to one who has not learned to love. 

The mere receiving of love is in itself. no gain to 
any person. Love received passively neither changes 
the character nor promotes the personal welfare of 
the loved one, even though it may result in incidental 
advantage and benefit to him on whom it is bestowed. 
But the giving of love is in itself a sure gain to the 
giver. No person can give out love without growing 
more loving and more lovable; and whether his love 
is reciprocated or appreciated, or is wholly ignored, 
by the one to whom it goes out unfailingly, he who 
loves is the constant gainer by his loving. Hence it 
is that the greatest gain of friendship is ever in being 
a friend, and that he who loves as a friend has an 
unceasing income from the love which he gives out 
unceasingly. 

It costs something to be a true friend; but it is 
worth all that it costs, and a great deal more. In 
order to be a true friend, one must be continually 
forgetting himself, or denying himself, in his pur- 
pose of doing or enduring for the one to whom 
he is a friend. This effort involves struggle, and 
in such struggling there is a surpassing gain of dis- 
cipline to the personal character of him who strug- 
gles lovingly. If, indeed, the struggle must be made 
without any help or recognition from the one in 





whose behalf it is made, the gain is in no degree 
smaller to him who makes it. And s0 it comes to pass 
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that he who has always been a friend, without having 
his friendship reciprocated or appreciated, has larger 
gains in improved character and ennobled manhood 
than would otherwise have been possible to him. 

Not merely in struggling against selfishness in 
order to prove a true friend, but in observing and in 
being stimulated by the best characteristics of the 
one to whom he is a friend, does a man have substan- 
tial gain through being unfailing in friendship. He 
who is a friend is sure to see fine qualities and high 
purposes and lofty ideals in the one to whom he is a 

friend, and the recognition of these attainments or 
“‘pepirations is inspiring to him who notes them in the 
object ot his unselfish affection. No man can bea 
true friend to another without desiring to be a better 
man than at present, or without upreaching toward 
the best standard held before him by the one whom 
he loves; and to be under the sway of an influence 
‘Tike this is a gain of gains to any man. 
: There are gains, priceless gains, to be secured 
“through having a friend. To be loved by a friend, 
to be watched lovingly by a friend, to have the sym- 
pathy, the counsel, the companionship, the prayers, 
-the ever-ready defense against others, and the help 
in a thousand and one ways that only a true and un- 
selfish friend can give to another, is a gain of gains 
to any person. Yet no one can fully know the gain 
in these directions that comes to him from having a 
friend, until he is himself a friend. In order to 
realize the value of any possession, we must know 
what is its cost; and he who would know the cost of 
loving must learn that cost by loving. 
. The human heart is so formed that its innermost 
depths can be opened only from within. The best 
love, human or divine, waits outside that sacred en- 
Closure, saying, “ Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock ; and not until the heart’s door is open from 
‘within can that love find admission there. Nor can 
the heart’s door be.open from within to receive love, 
except as it opens for the outgoing of love. Friend- 
ship’s best gifts are, therefore, kept outside the heart 
until the heart’s door swings outward at the pressure 
from within of friendship that must find its way beyond 
the heart. Then, and not till then, the heart secures 
“the full gain of being loved, while having also the 
* greater gain of loving. 
It is said that, when Mrs. Browning, on one ocea- 
_sion, asked brave and good Charles Kingsley what 
-was the secret of his life of power, he thought for a 
moment, and then answered reverently, “I had a 
friend.” If Charles Kingsley had not already been 
“@ friend, unselfishly and loyally, he could never thus 
have recognized his indebtedness to friendship, or 
‘have received its fullest gain. But because he was a 
friend, he knew what friendship meant, and into his 
own great heart there were poured the best gifts of 
friendship brought to him by a friend, as that heart 
a was pouring out ite best gifte—and making them all 
: the more its own by their giving—in being a friend. 
All of us owe more to personal friendships than we 
yet realize; but so long as we look for the true gains 
of friendship in what friends are to us, we are sure to 
fail ot receiving those gains, and at the same time we 
are inissing the greater gain that comes through the 
unceasing outlay of friendship on our part. If we 
would know the best that friendship can secure to us, 
we must seek that knowledge through being true and 
wnselfish friends to others. Thus, and thus only, can 
we have the fullest gain of both giving and receiving 
friendship. 





















































NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Home-made commentaries have a double value, in 
comparison with commentaries already fitted to hand. 
There is a gain to their maker in the very preparation 
of them, and another gain in the research required for 
“their using. Several forms of these home-made com- 
mentaries have been described in these pages; and now 
a Colorado clergyman gives his plan of home-made com- 
Mentary work as follows: 

I notice in the current volume of The Sunday Séhbol Times, 
page 96, an article on  Teachtrs’ Commentaries, etc., which 




































































has tntaneaté me. I regard the so-called “ helps’ as the best 

practical commentaries available, not only for the Sugday- 

school teacher, but also for the minister, in many respects, on 

passages treated therein, By “ helps,” of course; we mean only 

the best published; and I think any teacher of experience will 

admit that, in a général way, The Sunday School Times leads 

everything in the English language. In special lines we all 

have our preferences, The question is, how to make these 

hélps permanently useful, I, too, have a “plan,” which I 

have used for several years with satisfaction, and which may 

be of use. to others. I have the bound volumes in my library 

nambered in the nsual way, and note references in the form of 
a fraction, as I suppose is familiar to all,—the numerator indi- 

eating the number of the volume, and the denominator indi- 

cating the page, Periodicals of permanent value I file away 

in volumes, designating the different publications by the dif- 

ferent letters of the alphabet; as, for instance, A” represents, 

in my library, ‘“‘ The Homiletic Review;” “ K,” “ The Baptist 

Teecher;” “M,” “The Sunday School Times,” ete. And 

references to any of these publications are noted the same as 

to bound volumes, except that the proper letter, is prefixed to 

the fractional form. For instance, on the margin of my Bible, 

opposite Daniel 5:1, I have this reference, “ M. 28-70.” I go to, 
my file and take up Vol. XXVIII. of The Sunday School Times, 

and turn to page 70, and find material of more practical worth, 

for pulpit or Sunday-school tr@atment, than I have ever found 

elsewhere on this particular portion of Scripture; and so of 
multitudes of other passages. My Bible abounds with such 

references on the margin, and even in between the verses, 80 
little space being required. This brings my entire library— 

periodicals as well as bound volumes—practioally within the 
lids of my Bible. If this “ plan” proves as helpful to some 
others as it has been to me, I shall not regret speaking of it. 


How to provide for classes, in the absence of their 
regular teachers, is one 8f the difficult problems in Sun- 
day-school management. It is a point that has been 
much in discussién in these pages. “Recently, Professor 
Bradley, of the Garrett Biblical Institute, sketched the 
successful working of a Reserve Teachers’ Nortnal Olass 
in his field of labor. In calling attention to this sketch, 
the Editor suggested the primary duty of each teacher 
too commonly neglected—to secure a substitute in case 
of his intended absence. Among the comments thereby 
called out from readers, the following are worthy of 
special mention. A college president from Indiana tells 
of another way of working, thus: 


“The Reserve Teacher’s Normal Class,” as presented in a re- 
cent issue, is a good idea, but perhaps better adapted to the larger 
schools than to the smaller ones. While superintendent at 
Wasioja, Minnesota, for éleven years, I had in successful opera- 
tion this plan: ‘The teacher’s-meeting”’ was an organisation 
consisting of officers, teachers, and reserve teachers, This 
“ meeting” did all business after the annual election. It met 
weekly, for business and lesson study, or lesson comparison. 
The “ reserve teachers” were enrolled in the various classes of 
the school, where their grade would place them, but attended 
“ teachers’-meeting,” and held themselves ready to teach when 
ealled upon. New teachers were selected from their number. 


A Chicago editor has this word of question and 
warning : 

Although a reader of The Sunday School Times for many 
years, all of which time has been spent in active Sunday-school 
work, I do not recall a single instance where I have had ovea- 
sion heretofore to take exceptions to any of your statements 
concerning the work, In your editorial note relating to & class 
for substitute teachers (March 1), you say, “ While it is true 
that every.teacher ought to sectire a good substitute in the case 
of his absence,” ete. Do you not think on reflection that such 
a statemént is wrong in principle? Superintendents, with all 
of their care, are often unable to find suitable regular teachers, 
and still more unable to provide competent substitutes; but to 
relegate this,choice to the haphazard selection of a teacher is, 
to my mind, extremely unwise. So far as my experience goes 
(seventeen years), I find it far better to consolidate classes, rather 
than depend upon substitutes furnished by the teachers them- 
selves, and have, therefore, always insisted upon simply a 
notice from the absentee of the fact. The occasion of the edi- 
torial note referred to is a valuable feature in any school, and 
one which I have not only as superintendent made use of in 
former years, but am at present engaged in the actual conduct 
of such a class. 


The plan proposed by the Indiana cotrespondent is 
an adaptation of the Reserve Teachers’ Class, which will 
commend itself for its availability in many a case where 
the other plan might be deemed impracticable. With 
regard to the question raised by the Chicago correspon- 
dent, it would seem that a teacher who is competent to 
have the entire charge of a class might be trusted to send 
a substitute for a single Bunday, in case of his necessary 
absence, in accordance with that principle which justifies 
a pastor in admitting a substitute to his pulpit for a 
single service. Yet if & superintendent prefers to pro- 
vide substitutes for aJl vacant classes; week by week, he 
will have no difficulty in securing the consent of his 





that in the case of an n absent teacher, the loting thought- 
fulness that is shown in sending a substitute to the clase 
has often been the means of giving added power to the 
substitute for the day, and of deepening the regular 
teacher’s hold on the members of the clans, 

An article on another page, by the Rev. Oharles I. 
Junkin, entitled “Tie Reserve Corps of Teachers,” gives 
added suggestions in the line of this discussion. 
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TO-DAY. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Oh, life it is sad and strange, 
And love it is deaf and blind, 
And the shapes of sorrow and change 
Are always pressing behind! 
If the tender impulse stay, 
It is nipped by the frost of fate,— 
So make haste to be kind to-day, 
For to-morrow may be too late! 





The eyes that crave for our smile, 
Or the ears for our kindly word, 
May be closed in a little while, 
And our loudest cries unheard. : 
Time mocks at our ¢old delay ; 
Death waits not, though we wait; 
So make haste to be kind to-day, 
To-morrow may be too late! 


' Newport, R. I. 





THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF HOLY. 
SCRIPTURE. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. W. BE. GLADSTONE, 


Tt is a serious question how far one ignorant, like my- 
self, of Hebrew, and having no regular practice in the 
study and explanation of the text of the Old Testament, 
is entitled to attempt representations concerning it, which 
must present more or less the character of advice, to any 
portion of his fellow-men, It is clear that he can draw no 
sufficient warrant for sucht course from the mere warmth 
of his desire that such portion of the English-speaking 
public should not lose or relax their hold upon the Book 
which Christendom regards as an inestimable treasure, 
and thereby bring upon themselves, .as.well as,others, an 
inexpressible calamity. But, on the other hand, he has 
some better pleas to urge. The first is that there Js. 
.very large portion of the community whose opportunities 
of judgment have been materially smaller than his own. 
The second is that, though he is greatly wanting iw the 
valuable qualificatifhs growing out of special study in 
this field, he has, for more than forty years (believing 
that change of labor.is to a great extent the healthiest 
form of recreation), devojed the larger part of al} sech 
time as he could properly withdraw from political duties 
to. another, and in several respects a similar, field of 
specialism; namely, the earnest study of prehistoric 
antiquity and of its documents in regard to the Greek 
race, whose destinies have been, after those of the 
Hebrews, the most wonderful in themselves, and the 
most fertile of results for us, among all the races of man- 
kind, As between this field, which has for its central 
point the study of Homer, and that of the early Scrip- 
tures, which may in the mass be roughly called contem- 


the progress of research more can hardly fail to be, given 
and received. Moreover, I have there had the oppor- 
tunity of perceiving how, among specialists as with other 
men, there may be fashions of the time and school, which 
Lord Bacon called idols of the market-place, and cur- 
rents of prejudice below the surface, which may detract 
somewhat from the authority which each inquirer may 
justly claim in his own fiehi, and from their title to 
impose their conclusions upon mankind. 

As a judicious artist likes to know the opinion even of 
one not an expert on his picture, and sometimes derives 
benefit from {t, so in all studies lights may be thrown 
inwards from without; and this In far the largest degree 


_where the special study deals with a subject-matter that 


has deep root in our nature, and is the source of pro- 
foundly interesting controversies for mankind at large. 
Yet I do not feel sure that these considerations would 
have led me to make the present attempt, were they not 
capped with another of great importance. It appear’ to 
me that we may grant, for argument’s sake, to the nega- 
tive or destructive specialist in the field of the ancient 
Scriptures, all which as a specialist ie can by possibility 
be entitled to ask respecting the age, text, and author- 
ship of the books, and yet may hold firmly, as firmly as 
of old, to the ideas justly conveyed by the title I have 
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-to stand along with us on “the impregnable rock of 
eHoly Scripture.” 2s 
These words sound like a challenge. And they area 
challenge to some extent, but not in the sense that might 
be supposed. They are a challenge to accept the Scrip- 
tures on the moral and spiritual and historical ground of 
their characters in themselves, and of the work which 
they, and the agencies associated with them, have done 
and are doing in the world. We may, without touching 
the domain of the critic, contend for them as correspond- 
ing by their contents to the idea of a Divine revelation 
to man. Weare entitled to attempt to show that they 
afford that kind of proof of such a revelation which is 
analogous to the known divine operations in other 
spheres; which binds to conduct; and which in other 
matters, inasmuch as we are rational beings, we recog- 
nize as entitled so to bind us. We may legitimately ask 
whether they do not differ in such a manner from the 
other documents of prehistoric religions, while they too 
are precious in various ways, 4s to make them witnesses 
and buttresses to the office of Holy Scripture rather than 
sharers in it, although in their degree they may be 
this also. ‘ 
But all these assertions lie within the moral and spir- 
itual precinct. No one of them begs any literary ques- 


- tion of Old Testament criticism. They leave absolutely 


oper every issue that has been or can be raised respect- 
ing the origin, date, authorship, and text of the sacred 
books, which for the present purpose we do not require 
even to call sacred. Indeed, it may be that this destruc- 
tive criticism, if entirely made good, would, in the view 
of an inquiry really searching, comprehensive, and philo- 
sophical, leave as its result not less, but greater, reason 
for admiring the hidden modes by which the great 
Artificer works out his designs, In proportion as the 
means are feeble, perplexed, and to all appearance con- 
fused, is the marvel of the results that stand before our 
eyes. And the upshot may come to be, that, on this very 
ground, we may have to cry out with the Psalmist (Psa. 
107 : 8) absorbed in worshiping admiration, “Oh, that 
men would therefore praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and declgre the wonders that he doeth for the children 
ofmen!” Or, “How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out.” For the memories of 
inen; and the art of writing, and the care of the copyist, 
and the tablet and the rolls of parchment, are but the 
secondary or mechanical means by which the Word has 
been carried down to us along the river of the ages ; and 
the natural and inherent weakness of these means is but 
a special tribute to the grandeur and greatness of the 
end, and of Him that wrought it out. P 
So, then, these high-sounding words have been placed 
in the foreground of the present observations, because 
‘they convey in a positive and definite manner the con- 
clusion which the observations themselves aim at sus- 
taining, at least in outline, on general grounds of reason, 
fand at enforcing as a great rule of thought and life. 
They lead upwards and onwards to the idea that the 
Scriptures are well called Holy Scriptures; and that, 
though assailed by camp, by battery, and by mine, they 
are nevertheless a house builded upon a rock, and that 
rock impregnable; that the weapon of offense, which 
shall impair their efficiency for practical purposes, has 
not yet been forged; that the sacred canon, which it took 
(perhaps) two thousand years from the accumulations of 
Moses down to the acceptance of the Apocalypse to con- 
struct, is like to wear out the storms and the sunshine, 
and all the wayward aberrations of humanity, not merely 
for a term as long, but until time shall be no more. 
And yet, upon the very threshold, I embrace, in what 
I think a substantial sense, one of the great canons of 
modern criticism, which teaches us that the Scriptures 
are to be treated like any other book in the trial of their 
title. The volume which is put into our hands when 
young under that venerated name, is, like any other 
volume, put together as a material object by human 
hands. The many and diversified utterances it contains 
proceeded from men ; and the question, whether through 
supernatural guidance they were, for this purpose, more 
than men, is to be determinéd, like other disputable 
questions, by the evidence. The books have been trans- 
mitted to us from their formation onwards in perishable 
materials, and from remote dates; and, until four hun- 
dred years ago, by the agency of copyists, as in the case 
of other literary productions, and presumably with a 
like liability to error. That in some sense the Holy 
Scriptures contain something ot a human element is 
clear, as to the New Testament, from diversities of read- 
ing, from slight conflicts in the narrative, and from an 
insignificant number of doubtful cases as to the authen- 
“tleity of the text. We have also the Latin Vulgate par- 


tially competing with the Greek original on the ground 
that it has been more of less founded on manuscripts 
older than any we now possess, As regards the Old Tes- 
tament, we find the established Hebrew text to be of a 
date not earlier than, I believe, the tenth century of our 
era, and to be at variance in many points with the Greek 
Version, commonly termed the Septuagint, which is con- 
sidered to date wholly or in part from the third century 
before the advent of our Saviour. Thus the accuracy of 
the text, the age and authorship of the books, open up 
a vast field of purely literary controversy, and such a 
question as whether the closing verses of St. Mark’s 
Gospel have the authority of Scripture must be deter- 
mined by literary evidence as much as the genuineness 
of the pretended preface to the neid or of a particular 
stanza in Catullus. 

Towards summing up these observations, I will remind 
the reader that those who believe in a Divine revelation, 
as pervading or as contained in the Scriptures, and espe- 
cially who accept the doctrine of literalism as to the 
vehicle of that inspiration, have to lay their account with 
the following (among other) considerations, which it is 
hard for them to repudiate as inadmissible. There may 
possibly have been : 

1. Imperfect comprehension of that which was com- 
municated. 

2. Imperfect expression of what had been compre- 
hended. 

8. Lapse of memory in oral transmission. 

4. Errors of copyists in written transmission. 

5. Changes with the lapse of time in the sense of words. 

6. Variations arising from renderings into different 
tongues, especially as between the Hebrew text and the 
Septuagint, which was probably based upon manuscript 
older than the compilers of the Hebrew text could have 
had at their command. 

7. That there are three variant chronologies of the 
Ol] Testament, according to the Hebrew, the Septua- 
gint, and the Samaritan Pentateuch, and that it would 
be hazardous to claim for any one of them the sanction 
of a Divine revelation; while an historical argument 
may be deducible, on the other hand, from the fact that 
their variations lie within certain limits. 

No doubt there will be those who will resent any asso- 
ciation between the idea of .a Divine revelation and the 
possibility of even the smallest intrusion of error in its 
vehicle. But ought they not to bear in mind that we 
are bound by the rule of reason to look for the same 
method of procedure in this great matter of a special 
provision of Divine knowledge for our needs as in the 
other parts of the manifold dispensation under which 
Providence has placed ug? Now, that method or prin- 
ciple is one of sufficiency, not perfection; of sufficiency 
for the attainment of practical ends, not of conformity to 
ideal standards. Bishop Butler, I think, would wisely 
tell us that we are not the judges, and that we are quite 
unfit to be the judges, what may be the proper amount 
and the just conditions of any of the aids to be afforded 
us'in passing through the discipline of life. I will only 
remark that this default of ideal perfection, this use of 
twilight instead of a noonday blaze, may be adapted to 
our weakness, and may be among the appointed means 
of exercising our faith. But what belongs to the present 
occasion; is to point out that if probability, and not 
demonstration, marks the Divine guidance of our paths 
in life as a whole, we are not entitled to require that 
when the Almighty, in his mercy, makes a special 
addition, by revelation, to what he has already given 
to us of knowledge in nature and in providence, that 
special gift should be unlike his other gifts, and should 
have all its lines and limits drawn out with mathematical 
precision, 

I have then admitted, I hope in terms of sufficient 
fulness, that my aim in no way embraces a controversy 
withthe moderate, or even the extreme, developments of 
textual criticism. Dr. Driver, the Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford,’ personally as well as officially a 
champion of the doctrine that there is a Divine revela- 
tion, has recently shown with great clearness and ability 
that the basis of that criticism is sound and undeniable. 
It compares consistencies and inconsistencies of text, not 
simply as would be done by an ordinary reader, but with 
ali the lights of collateral knowledge. It pronounces on 
the meaning of terms/with the authority derived from 
thorough acquaintance with a given tongue. It investi- 
gates and applies those laws of growth which apply to 
language as they apply to a physical organism. 

It has long been known, for example, that portions of 
the historical books of the Old Testament, such as the 
Books of Chronicles, were of a date very far later than 





1 Contemporary Review, February, 1890, pp. 215-219. 


most of the events which they record, and that a portion 

of the prophecies included in the Book of Isaiah were 

later than his time. We are now taught that, according 

to the prevailing judgment of the learned, the form in 
which the older Books of the Old Testament have come 
down to us does not correspond, as a rule, with their 
titles, and is due to later though still, as is largely held, 
to remote periods; and that the law presented to us in 
the Pentateuch is not an enactment of a single date, but 
has been formed by a process of growth, and by gradual 
accretions. To us, who are without original means of 
judgment, these are, at first hearing, without doubt, dis- 
turbing announcements, Yet common sense requires us 
to say, let them be fought out by the competent, but let 
not us who are incompetent interfere. I utterly, then, 
eschew conflict with these properly critical conclusions. 

But this acquiescence is subject to the following re- 
marks. First, the acceptance of the conclusions of the 
critics has reference to the literary form of the works, 
and leaves entirely open every question relating to the 
substance. Any one who reads the books of the Penta- 
teuch, from the second to the fifth, must observe how little 
they present the appearance of consecutive, coherent, and 
digested record; but their several portions must be con- 
sidered on the evidence applicable to them respectively, 
and the main facts-of the history they contain have re- 
ceived stgong confirmation from Egyptian and Eastern 
research, With regard to the Book of Genesis, the admis- 
sion which has been made implies nothing adverse to the 
truth of the traditions it embodies, nothing adverse to their 
antiquity, nothing which excludes or discredits the idea 
of their having formed part of a primitive revelation, 
simultaneous or successive. The forms of expression 
may have changed, yet the substance may remain with 
an altered literary form, as some scholars have thought 
(not, I believe, rightly) that the diction and modeling of 
the Homeric Poems is comparatively modern, and yet 
thé matter they embody may belong toa remote antiquity. 

Further, our assent to the conclusions of the critics 
ought to be strictly limited to a provisional and revoca- 
ble assent; and this on practical grounds of stringent 
obligation. For, firstly, these conclusions appear to be 
in a great measure floating and uncertain, the subject of 
manifold controversy ; and, secondly, they seem to shift 
and vary with rapidity in the minds of those who hold 
them. In editing and revising the work of Bleek,’ Well- 
hausen accepts in a great degree the genuinenéss of the 
Davidic Psalms contained in the First Book of the Psal-° 
ter. But I understand that this position has been aban- 
doned, and that, standing, as he appears to do, at the head 
of the negative critics, he brings down the general body 
of the Psalms to a date very greatly below that of the 
Babylonic exile. It is certainly unreasonable to hold a 
critic to his conclusions without exception. But, on the 
other hand, it may be asked whether they ought not to 
contain some element of stability. The opening of new 
sources of information may justify all changes fairly 
referable to them ; and in minor matters the fine touches 
of the destructive, as well as the constructive, artist may 
complete his work. Butif reasonable grounds for change 
do not determine its limits, there must be limits on the 
other hand to the duty of deference and submission on 
the part of the outer and uninstructed world with respect 
to these literary conclusions. The most liberal estimate 
can hardly carry them farther than this, that we should 
keep an open mind till the cycle of change has been run 
through, and till time has been, given for the hearing of 
those whose researches may have led them to different 
results. 

In the present instance we have an example which 
may not be without force in support of this warning. 
Mr. Margoliouth, the Laudian Professor of Arabic at 
Oxford, and a gentleman of academical distinctions alto- 
gether extraordinary, has published his Inaugural Lec- 
ture,” in which he states his belief that, from materials 
and by means which he lucidly explains, it will be found 
possible to reconstruct the Semitic original, hitherto un- 
known, of the Book of Ecclesiasticus. It was written, 
he states, by Ben Sira, not in the Hebrew of the prophets, 
but in the later Hebrew of the rabbis (p. 6). I under- 
stand that there are three great stages, or states, of the 
Hebrew tongue,—the ancient, the middle, and the new; 
and that of these the earlier or classical Scriptures belong 
to the first, and the Book of Nehemiah (for example) to 
the second. The third is the rabbinical stage. The 
passage from one to another, of these stages is held, under 


1“ Einleitung in das Alte Testament,” Haupttheil 1, C. Die 
Psalmen. [The edition published and adopted by Wellhausen, to 
which I refer, is (I think) dated 1870; but the book had been pub- 
lished in 1860.] 


£**On the Place of Ecclesiasticus in Semitic Literature.’’ Clarendon 
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assigned. No wonder, then, that Professor Margoliouth 


room for prophecy and revelation.” 


undertaken, and by those who thay follow and improve 
, upon him, this book shall be properly restored, “ others 


f exilian books can be put back, so as to account for the 
_the rich and eloquent New-Hebrew of Ben Sira,. How- 


.the classical or Old-Hebrew Scriptures - between the 
_Middle-Hebrew of Nehemiah and the New-Hebrew of 


‘seat; and he may be the more hardened in his deter- 


* tion. 
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the laws of that language, to require a very long time. 
Professor Margoliouth finds that Ben Sira wrote in rab- 
binical Hebrew; and the earlier we find rabbinical He- 
‘brew in use, the farther we drive into antiquity the dates 
of books written in middle and in ancient Hebrew. Sup- 
pose, by way of illustration, that Professor Margoliouth 
shows rabbinical Hebrew to have come intouse two hun- 
dred years earlier than had been supposed, the effect is 
to throw back by two hundred years the latest date to 
which a book in middle or in ancient Hebrew could be 


observes (p. 22): 
“Some students are engaged in bringing down the 
date of every chapter in the Bible so late as to leave no 


But he goes on to add that if, by the task which he has 


will endeavor to find out how early the professedly post- 
‘divergence between their awkward Middle-Hebrew and 


‘ever this may be, hypotheses whick place any portion of 


Ben Sira will surely require some reconsideration, or at 
least have to be harmonized in some way with the his- 
tory’of the language, before they can be unconditionally 
accepted,” 

' Hence the spectator from without, perceiving that 
there is war, waged on critical grounds, in the critical 
camp, may surmise that what has been wittily called the 
order of disorder is more or less menaced in its central 


‘Mmination not to rush prematurely to final conclusions on 
the serious, though not as I suppose vital, question re- 
specting the age and authenticity of the early books of 
the Old Testament in their present literary form. 

There is such a thing as mistaking the indifferent for the 
essential, and as a slavish adherence to traditions insuf- 
ficiently examined. But the liabilities of human nature 
to error do not all lie on one side. It may, on the con- 
trary, be stated with some confidence, that when error in 
a certain direction after a long precedence is effectively 
@alled to account, it is generally apt, and in some cases 
‘certain, to be followed by a reign of prejudices or biased 
jpdgments more or less extended and in a contrary direc- 
There is such a thing as a bias in favor of disin- 
tegration. Often does a critic bring to the book he 
examines the eonclusion which he believes that he has 
drawn from it. Often when he has not thus imported it, 
yet the first view, in remote perspéctive, of the proposi- 
tion to which he Jeans, will induce him to rush at the 
most formidable fences that lie ahead of him, instead of 
taking his chances of arriving at it by the common road 
ofreason, And often, even when he has attained it with- 
out prejudice, ho will, after adopting, defend it against 
objectors, not with argument only, but with ali the pride 
and pain of wounded self-love. And every one of these 
dangers is commonly enhanced in the same proportion 
in which the particular subject-matter embraces the high- 
est interests of mankind. 

What I would specially press upon those to whom I 
write is that they should look broadly and largely at the 
subject of Holy Scripture, especially of the Scriptures of 
the older dispensation, which are, so to speak, farther 
from the eye, and should never allow themselves to be 
won away from that broad and large contemplation into 
discussions which, though in their own place legitimate, 
—nay, needful,—yet are secondary, and therefore, when 
substituted for the primary, are worse than frivoloué. 
I do not ask this from them as philosophers or as Chris- 
tians, but as men of sense. I ask them to look at the 
subject as they would look at the British Constitution, 
or at the poetry of Shakespeare, If we were pressed by 
the apparent absurdity that any one branch of the British 
Legislature can stop the proceedings of the whole, or 
that the House of Commons can reduce to beggary the 
whole Army, Navy, and Civil Service of the country, and 
that neither law nor usage make any provision for meet- 
ing the case, though thete would ensue nothing less than 
a frustration of the purposes for which men join together 
in society, there are probably not ten men in the country 
whose estimate of the Constitution they live under would 
be affected by these supererogatory objections. 

And if we are in any measure to grasp the office, dig- 
nity, and authority of the Scriptures, we must not suppose 
we are dealing adequately with that lofty subject by ex- 
hausting thought and time in examining whether Moses 
edited or wrote the Pentateuch as it stands, or what was 


Josiah or whether it is possible or r likely. that changes 
of addition or omission may shave crept. into the text. 
If the most greedily destructive among all the theories 
of the modern critics (so seriously at variance with one 
another) were established as true, it would not avail to 
impair the great facts of the history of man with respect 
to the Jews and to the nations of the world; nor to dis- 
guise the light which those facts throw upon the pages 
of the sacred volume; nor to abate the commanding 
force with which, bathed, so to speak, in tlie flood of that 
light, the Bible invites, attracts, and commands the adhe- 
sion of mankind. Even the moral problems, which may 
be raised as to particular portions of the volume, and 
which,may not have found any absolute and certain 
solution, are lost in the comprehensive contemplation of 
its general strain, its immeasurable loftiness of aim, and 
the vastness of the results which it and its immediate 
accompaniments in institution and event have wrought 
for our predecessors in the journey of life, for ourselves, 
and for the most forward, dominant, and sehpenatale 
portions of our race. 

In a passage which rises to the very highest level of 
British eloquence, Dr. Liddon,! exhausting all the re- 
sources of our language, has described, so far as man 
may describe it, the ineffable and unapproachable posi- 
tion held by the sacred volume, It is too long to quote, 
too special to appropriate; and to make extracts would 
only mangle it. The commanding eminence of the great 
preacher of our metropolitan, cathedral will fasten the 
public attention on the subject, and powerfully serve to 
show that the Scriptures, in their substantial tissue, rise 
far above the region of criticism, which can do nothing 
permanent or effectual to lower their moral and spiritual 
grandeur, or to disguise dr intercept their gigantic work. 
The impression prevails that in thia and other cotn- 
tries the operative classes, as they are termed, have, at 
the great centers of population, heré and elsewhere, 
largely lost thefr hold upon the Christian creed. There 
may be exaggeration in this belief; but, all things taken 
together, there is evidently a degree of foundation for it. 
Tt does not mean, at least among us, that they have lost 
respect for the Christian religion, or for its ministers; or 
that they desire their children to be brought up other- 
wise than in the knowledge and practice of it; or that 
they themselves have snapped the. last ties which, on the 
cardinal occasions of existence, associate them with ita 
ordinances; or that they have renounced or modified the 
moral standards of conduct which its conspicuous vic- 
tory, after an obstinate contest of many centuries, and 
its long possession of the social field, have established. 
It means no more and no less than this,—that their posi- 
tive, distinct acceptance of the articles of the Creed, and 
their sense of the dignity and value of the Sacred Record, 
are blunted or effaced, — ; 

In passing, I may be permitted to observe that the 
assent thus more or less largely withheld by the less 
well-to-do segment of society is still, notwithstand- 
ing the skeptical movement of the day, very generally 
yielded by the leisured and better provided classes, 
There seems to be within certain limits some approach 
to a reversal of the respective attitudes which prevailed 
in the infancy of our religion. Then the “poor” were 
the principal objects of the personal ministry of Christ 
our Lord, and it was their glory to be the readiest re- 
ceivers of the gospel. They were then “the poor of 
this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which 
he hath promised to them that love him” (James 2: 5), 
They had fewer obstacles, especially within themselves, 
to prevent their accepting the new religion. It was less 
hard for them to become “as littlechildren.” They had by 
contrast more palpable interests in the promise of the life 
to come, as compared with the possession of the life that 
now is, The apparent change in their comparative facil- 
ity of access to the Saviour as respects belief is one to 
afford much matter for meditation. The present pur- 
pose is to deal, in slight outline at least, with one of its 
causes. I mean the wide disparagement of the Holy 
Scriptures recently observable in the surface currents of 
prevalent opinion, as regards their title to supply ina 
supreme degree food for the religious thought of man, 
and authoritative guidance for his life, 

Among the suppositions which tend t@ produce this 
disparagement are the following : 

1. That the conclusions of science as to natural objects 
have shaken or destroyed the assertions of the early 
Scriptures with respect to the origin and history of the 
world, and of man, its principal inhabitant. 

2. That their contents are, in many cases, offensive to 
the moral sense, and unworthy of an enlightened age. 





the hook of the law found in the temple in the times of 


eos 


&. That ‘man made bis appearance-in the world in a 
condition but one degree above that of the brute creation, 
and by slow and painful, but continual, progress, has 
brought himself up tothe present level of his existence. 
4. That he has accomplished this by the exercise of 
his natural powers, and has never received the special 
teaching and authoritative guidance which is signified 
under the name of Divine Revelatién. 

5. That the more considerable among the different 
races and nations of the world have established from 
time to time their respective religions, and have in many 
cases accepted the promulgation of sacred books, which 
are to be considered as essentially of the same character 
with the Bible. 

6. That the books of the Bible, in many most impor- 
tant instances, and especially those books of the Old 
Testament whieh purport to be the earliest, so far from 
being contemporary with the events which they record, 
or with the authors to whom they are ascribed, are.com- 
paratively recent compilations from uncertain sources, 
and therefore without authority, To this assumption 
most of the foregoing remarks refer. 

There are propositions wider still, but wholly foreign 
to the present. purpose,—such as, that God is essentially 
unknowable, that we have no reasonable evidence of,a 
life beyond the grave, and that rational certainty is con-. 
fined to material objects, and to the testimony of the 
senses. Passing by these propositions, I confine myself 
wholly to what preceded them; and I shall endeavor, 

from some points of view, to present an opposing view 
of the spiritual field. Moreover, as each of these is the 
subject of a literature of its own, which mey be termed 
scientific, I here premise that what I have to say will, 
though, I hope, rational and true, be not. systematic or 
complete, but popular and partial only, and will have 
for its immediate aim to show that there are grave reasons 
for questioning every destructive proposition, and for 
withholding our assent from them until these reasons 
(and, as I conceive, many others) shall be confuted and 
set aside, 

I shal], however, as being in duty bound to foHow the 
truth so far as I can discern it, have to make many con- 
fessions in the course of my urgument to the * prejudice, 
not, as I trust, of Christiqn, belief or of the sacred vol- 
ume, but only of us; who, as ite students, haye ‘failed 
gravely and at many points in the duty of a temperate 
and cautious treatment of it, as, unhappily, we.have 
also failed in every other duty. But, as the.lines and 
laws of duty at large remain unobscured, notwithstand- 
ing the imperfections everywhere diffused, so we may 
trust that sufficient light yet remains for us, if duly fol- 
lowed, whereby to.establish the authority and sufficiency 
of Holy Scripture for its high moral and spiritual pur- 
poses. For the present, I have endeavored to point out 
that the operations of criticism, properly so called, affect- 
ing as they do the literary form of the books, leave the 
questions of history, miracle, :revelation, qpbstantially 
where they found them. I shall, in aes esesestion 
papers, strive to show, at least by specimens, that science 
and research have done much to sustain the historical 
credit of the Old Testament; that in doing this they 
have added strength to the argument which contends 
that in them we find a Divine revelation; and that the 
evidence, rationally viewed, both of contents and of 
results, binds us to stand where our forefathers have 
stood, upon the impregnable rock of Holy Scripture. 

London, England, 





CHRIST STILL IN NAZARETH. 
BY THE REV. D, SCHLEY SCHAFF. 


The Nazarenes succeeded in thrusting Jesus out of 
their city. Perhaps they felt they had succeeded 80 well 
that he would never enter it again. But such expecta- 
tions have met with disappointment. Jesus still. dwells 
in the city of Galilee, and there “ the acceptable year of 
the Lord” is being proclaimed through the beneficent 
ministries of his church ‘and disciples, In Jerusalem 
and in Bethlehem, the number of Christian institutions 
is larger than in the northern city, but nowhere else in 
Palestine will one be equally impressed with the benign 
influence of a pure Christianity in contrast with Moham- 
medanism on the one hand, and the lifeless ecclesiasticism 
of the Eastern churches on the other. 

The Greek and Latin communions have been repre- 
sented for centuriesin Nazareth. They have commemo- 
rated the annunciation by the Church of Gabriel and the 
Church of the Annunciation, both claiming the veritable 
spot where the angelic communication was made, . Un- 
reliable as these traditions are, each communion has int- 





1} Sermon preached at St, Paul’s.on the second Sunday in Advent, |. 
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where the church is built. He replied in an emphatic 
tone: “ Most certainly.. We Franciscans have been in 
the land for six hundred years, and have fully investi- 
gated everything.” What more was to besaid? Inthe 
Greek church, which is partly underground, the attendant 
priest points out an old stone stairway down which the 
angel came to Mary. The Latin church is the more 
elaborate structure, and underneath the main floor the 
alleged kitchen of the Virgin is pointed out, and the spot 
of the annunciation is marked by a marble altar bearing 
the words Hic Verbum caro factum est,—“ Here - Word 
was made flesh.” 

The Maronites also have their church in the north- 
western part of the town, under the hill which many 
Protestant scholars have chosen as a likely place for the 
scene of the precipitation. The Franciscans have thirty 
monks. Among the other Catholic orders represented 
are the Jesuits, who have located themselves within three 
years on a commanding spot on the hill-slope south of 


‘the town. 


Living Christian forces are far more interesting than 
sacred localities ; and it is gratifying in Nazareth, as else- 
where in the East, to turn away from discussions of 
topography to the useful institutions which Christianity 
from the West has founded. 

The first of these is the chaste stone church belonging 
to the Anglican bishopric of St. James (Jerusalem). 
The congregation is ministered to by the Rev. Mr. Wal- 
ters, the son-in-law of the late Bishop Gobat. I attended 
the morning service at nine o’clock, and listened, with a 
hundred other hearers, toa sermon in Arabic which was 
pronounced by some who understood it profitable, About 
forty of the native Christians partook of the communion 
which followed, and one mother carried her child to the 
altar for baptism. A well-attended Sunday-school is 
maintained by the church. 

Another Sunday-school is conducted by Dr. Varton, 
who has been laboring under the Edinburgh Medical 


‘Mission for thirty years in Nazareth. It is independent 


of the church, and the attendance crowds the assembly 
room. I found eighty adults present at the noon session, 


“all listening intently‘as the good physician explained 


spiritual things from the Scriptures. 

In the same building Dr. Varton has his well-stocked 

dispensary, which is open six days, and to which the 
natives resort with confidence and in large numbers. 
Dr. Varton- would have long ago supplemented this work 
with a hospital but for governmental interference. High 
up on the slope of the hill east of the town are stone 
yalls which at once bear witness to this good intent and 
to the indifference of the Mohammedan to works of mercy. 
The walls reached one story eleven yearsago. Then the 
Turkish Government interposed. No firman to go on 
‘with the structure has the doctor been able to procure 
since, and none will come unless the influence of some 
foreign government be brought to bear at Constantinople. 
A hospital with us is a benevolent institution. With 
Turkish rulers and officials such considerations as the 
public benefit have no weight. 

There is in Nazareth at least one model Christian 
home. After the squalid dwellings of the natives in 
Palestine, such « place is like a fountain of fresh waters 
in the desert. Dr. Varton has chosen one of the most 
commanding and beautiful locations on the hills environ- 
ing the city for his ample stone dwelling. Surrounded 
by gardens, and approached from the west by terraces, it 
proves what an attractive aspect the bare and treeless 
hills around might be made to wear with proper taste 
and providence. Who passes from the desolate and 
smoke-filled dwellings of the land to the taste, culture, 
and comfort of such a home, has a visible proof of the 
characteristic social and civilizing power of Christianity. 
The order, the manners, and freedom of the occupants, 
the books, attested another spirit than that which per- 
vades Mohammedan households. On the table in the 
sitting-room we saw the explanation in two large Bibles. 
Protestant missions here have an advantage over Catholic. 
The priest retire® to a cell or establishes a convent. The 
Protestant missionary and his wife establish a home. 

A walk of fifteen minutes along the crest of the hill 
toward the north brings you to the English Orphanage, 
established in 1874 by the Woman’s Society for Pro- 
~moting Female Education in the East. The large and 
well-constructed stone buildings also command a fine 
view. The yard is green with cypress trees, and vocal 
with the song of birds. It would be difficult to find any- 


tian work it was designed to accomplish. The arrange- 
ment of the premises, the tidiness of the furniture, the 
thorough training in household duties, and the strict 
discipline, deeply impress the visitor. Miss Adams, 
assisted by several other English ladies, is now in 
charge; and eighty girls, from the age of five to sixteen, 
are inmates. The walls of the dormitory are hung with 
chromos and large picture-cards representing Scripture 
scenes. The cots and the faultless linen on them are in 
world-wide contrast to the surroundings from which the 
girls are rescued. We saw asick child lying in one of 
the beds, with an open picture-book before her. What 
an object-lesson in favor of the claims of Christianity 
over Mohammedanism! The girls, dressed in blue ging- 
ham, assembled in a large school-room to meet us. Their 
part of the program consisted in reciting passages of 
Scripture, and singing in Arabic “There isa land that 
is fairer than day,” and in English a hymn entitled 
“Children of Nazareth.” * Two of the verses were: ° 
“For the Lord who loves the children, 
And was glad ‘te hear their praise, 
Cares that Nazareth’s children know him, 
Do his will and choose his ways. 


* And we know that he is coming, 
Every knee to him shall bow, 
And the joyous shouts to greet him 

Shall begin in Nazareth now.” 
The girls, for the most part cast out of their homes, 
would have been left to die of starvation, or to lead lives 
of infamy, but for the welcome extended in this Chris- 
tian nursery. The day after our visit, a woman of more 
than ordinary intelligence and grace of manner, carry- 
ing her babe in her arms, came to our camp to see the 
ladies of our party. With her husband she was a mem- 
sber of the Episcopal Church; and her good English, as 
well as her knowledge of Christ, she told us, she had 
learned in the orphanage on the bill. 

As we stood, in the dusk of a November evening, on 
the veranda of.this most excellent institution, and looked 
down upon the white limestone houses of Nazareth, nest- 
ling in retirement among the hills, I could not help 
but exclaim, “ Did Mohammedanism ever build an or- 
phanage, and provide kind treatment and shelter for 
outcast girls? Did it ever erect a hospital for the sick, 
or open a dispensary? Has it constructed a single home 
like unto the Scotch physician’s on the northern hill?” 

Christianity plants the church, the home, the hospital, 
and the orphanage. Surely Christ still dwells in Naza- 
reth, and in those Christian institutions which the 
Church, reaching over from the West, has established, 
is the incontestable answer of the old question, “Can 
there any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 

In approaching the little city of Galilee, it is a great 
satisfaction to find the loeation all that could be desired. 
The natural scenery disappoints no reasonable expecta- 
tion. It broke upon me as fully consonant with the 
years of retirement which Jesus spent away from the 
observation of the world, in quiet preparation for his 
work. “No place satisfied me more entirely in Pales- 
tine,” writes Miss Martineau. “The prettiest place in 
Palestine,” exclaims Lieutenant Lynch. It adds very 
greatly to our satisfaction to know that in this place of 
repose and seclusion, among the hills where our Lord 
had his home for thirty years, his disciples perpetuate so 
faithfully his teaching and his ministry of mercy, 


New York City. 





HOPE IN TEMPTATION. 
BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


It has often seemed to me that there is a very shining 
hope for all of us, when in duel with temptation, in our 
Lord’s interpretation of the parable of the teres, where 
he tells us, “ An enemy hath done this.” 

Do you know the story of the ant-lion ? 

It is a curious insect, about a half an inch in length. 
It is very fierce in look. It has two jagged jaws curving 
inward like a pair of pincers. No other insect will go 
near it when the ant-lion is out there in plain sight, The 
food of the ant-lion is the juices of other insects. 

And the ant-lion gets the other insects, and in this 
fashion : 

It goes to some sandy place and digs a hole, cone- 
shaped, the smaller end being at the bottom. It digs 
with one of its fore-legs, making a shovel of it. It loads 
the sand upon its head, and then, giving its head a jerk, 
flings the sand from two to three inches beyond the edge 
of the crumbling hole. When one leg tires of the shovel- 
ing, it sets at it the other, If a stone is in the way, the 





where a Christian institution more adequate in its 
appointments, and doing more satisfactorily the Chris- 


insect loads the stone upon its back, and clfinbing up 
the sides of its pit, and keeping the stone in place by the 


aid of strange rings which it can elevate or depress at 
pleasure, it casts the stone beyond the circle of its pit. 
Now its pit is finished, and the cunning insect buries 
itself completely in the bottom of its hole, leaving out 
only the points of its pincers and its keen eyes, There 
it lies, in ambush, waiting for its prey. 

It is not long before an ant, or some other small insect, 
comes prowling and prying round. Sometimes heed- 
lessly it falls into the pit, and is nabbed by the ant-lion. 
Sometimes the ant, going on a careful and curious ex- 
ploration, descends into the pit a little way, finds hint 
of danger, turns to retrace its steps. Meanwhile, the 
ant-lion has been watching stealthily with its six sharp 
eyes. Then, as the insect turns for its escape, the ant- 
lion, with exact aim, deluges it with sand till a little 
sand-avalanche brings the doomed insect within reach 
of its cruel jaws. In a moment the ant is killed, and the 
ant-lion is feasting on its juices. When only the dried 
carcass of the ant is left, the ant-lion manages that ds it 
did the hindering stone,—flings.the carcass so far away 
that no other unwary insect shall take fright at it. 

And so by ambuscade and stealthy deadly skill the 
creature lives and fattens. 

I think the ant-lion and its treacherous pit are a kind 
of parable of human life. Pits and pullings of tempta- 
tion are in the path of every man. It is the doom of life 
that temptations lurk, that temptations assail, It is the 
victory of life that temptations be shunned, that tempta- 
tions be escaped. My thought is that there is hope for 
us amid temptation, since it is an enemy who lies in 
wait for us. 

Yet glance at the story our Lord is telling. He has 
plowed it; he has furrowed it; he has sowed into the 
prepared soil the seed of good, clean, nutritious wheat, 
—these things the Hebrew husbandman has done well 
and thoroughly. His seed-time toil is finished. The 
night shuts down. He sleeps. In the night’s darkness 
another man broadcasts that field. But what he flings 
upon it is not good wheat. What he scatters is tares, 
instead of wheat. Tares are bastard wheat. They look 
like wheat or barley; until together with the wheat they 
have grown up and headed out, it is almost impossible 
to discriminate them. But their harvest is by no means 
one of life and sustenance. The taste of the tares is 
bitter; their effect is to nauseate; if made up into bread 
together with the wheat, they produce sickness; if eaten 
in too great quantities, they cause death. So in the 
night’s darkness some one else has over-sown the wheat- 
field with such seeds of death. 

By the kiss of the sunbeam and the touch of the mois- 
ture both wheat and tares spring up. And when the 
harvest fulls, and it becomes possible between tares and 
wheat to make distinction, the Divine explanation is, 
“ An enemy hath done this.” And our Lord distinctly 
designates this enemy,—he ‘is the Devil. 

Notice here a definite Divine assertion of the existence 
and personality of the Devil. ‘Let us not be caught with 
the notion that the Devil is only a thin, intangible, im- 
personal, nebulous mist and influence of evil. Let us 
not be wiser than our Lord. Twenty-three times the 
Devil is precisely indicated in the New Testament. 

Let me quote here some most wise words: “There is 
a dark, mysterious element in man’s life and history, 
which nothing other than the existence of the Devil can 
explain. Those to whom the doctrine of an evil spirit is 
peculiarly unwelcome, have been at infinite pains to 
exorcise theology, and from that domain at least to cast 
Satan out, even though they should be impotent to cast 
him out from any other. All who shrink from looking 
down into the abysmal depths of mafi’s fall, because they 
have no eye for the heavenly heights of his restoration, 
seem to count that much will have been gained thereby, 
although it may be pertinently asked, as indeed one has 
asked, What is the profit of getting rid of the Devil, so 
long as the devilish remains? of explaining away an 
evil one, so long as the evil ones who remain are so 
many? What profit, indeed? Assuredly this doctrine 
of an evil spirit, tempting, seducing, deceiving, prompt- 
ing to-rebellion and revolt, so far from casting a deeper 
gloom on the destinies of humanity, is full of consola- 
tion, and lights up with a gleam and glimpse of hope 
spots which seem utterly dark without it.” 

Consider, since an enemy hath done this, there is hope 
for us in temptation, because in such case we may be 
sure that sin and evil cannot come from God. One ele- 
ment in the great problem of evil becomes thus plain,— 
God is not the author of it. 

Consider again, since an enemy hath done this, there 
is hope in temptation, because sin is not initially from 
man, One has most truly said, “If there be no Devil, 





then man himself is devil.” And that would be an 
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awful hopelessness. It is indeed w;ong to yield to temp- 
tation, but it is not sq terrible and doomfal as it would 
be were a man sheerly, and from his own center, and 
untempted, to choose the ditch. 

Consider also, since an enemy hath done this, there is 

hope in temptation, even though I find myself tormented 
with the suggestion of evil thoughts, The hopeful fact 
is that such suggestions did not come primarily from 
myself, Also notice, there is furthér hope in temptation 
when I remember the kind of enemy who hath done 
this. He is an enemy limited by the fact that he isa 
creature; he is neither omnipotent nor ommiscient nor 
Omnipresent. He is also limited by the certainty that 
“evil, in the long run, overreaches itself. The Devil 
thought victory by the crucifixion of Christ; really, 
that was the death-blow to his kingdom, He is an 
enemy, further, limited by the Divine providential 
judgment. 

Still again, there is additional hope for me in tempta- 
tion, since an enemy hath done this, in the truth that he 
is an enemy who is matched and mastered by the Holy 
Bpirit. Satan can only touch men in finite ways; if I 
‘will allow him, the Holy Spirit will touch and help me 
in infinite ways. 

» But let not hope make me foolhardy and headstrong. 
He is an enemy powerful. But if only his power cause 
me to entrench myself the more really in the Divine 
help, even his might is a blessing and a certain means 
of triumph tome. Do not let us be downhearted and 
“discouraged. We have an enemy, indeed, but we also 
have the mightiest FAend and Helper. Though I suffer 
temptation, still brightly burns the star of hope. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE RESERVE CORPS OF TEACHERS. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES I, JUNKIN. 


A very interesting article, in a recent number of The 
Bunday School Times, describing a “ teachers’ reserve 
class,” has suggested to me that a description of the 
emethod now in successful operation in our school might 

. throw additional light on this important matter. 

The scheme, as outlined by Professor Bradley, was 

brought to our notice in its main features some three 

~(years ago, and we determined, on first hearing, to intro- 
duce something of the kind into our work at the first 
favorable opportunity. We found, however, in the 

“acheme proposed, some features that seemed to us objec- 
tionable, and a number of difficulties that were hard to 
overcome, Passing by the practical difficulty of finding 
& capable teacher and a class of sufficient size and en- 
thusiasm to carry out the idea, we were confronted by 
these three considerations; 

1. To study the lesson one week in advance of the 
regular lesson, throws the reserve class to a considerable 
degree out of harmony or sympathy with the rest of the 
school. There is a foré in this objection that will be 
seen and felt, I think, by superintendents generally. 

2. Whenever and as often as a member of the reserve 
class is called upon to act as a substitute for an absent 
teacher, he loses all instruction on the lesson studied by 
the reserve class at tht session of the school. Hence it 

- follows that the members of this important class are not 
under reéguiar, but intermittent, instruction; they lose 
the benefit of the lesson taught in the reserve class as 
often as they are callea upon to act as substitutes. The 
arrangement seems unfortunate alike for the teacher and 
the members of the class, the teacher having before him 
a different set of scholars every week, and the members 
being deprived of the benefit of a regular course of 
instruction. 

8. A third objection grows out of the one just stated. 
If a member teaches a class as a substitute at one session 
of the school, he is not competent, on the theory upon 

*“which the reserve class is based, to teach a class on the 
following Sunday; that is, no member of the class can 
teach as a substitute on two or more consecutive Sun- 
days. This objection also has weight; for it is often 
very desirable, for the welfare of the class taught, for 
the development of the reserve teacher, and for the 
guidance of the superintendent, that the substitute 

- should be able to teach the same class fér several weeks. 

Without dwelling on these objections, or attempting 
further to ‘prove their weight, let me give, as briefly and 
iearly as I can, our solution of the problem, so far as ye 
have worked it out. 

From our regular Bible classes we select, from time to 
time, according to our need and our opportunity, such 

« persons as seem to us most likely to make good teachers, 
and proceed in the usual way to elect them full members 


take the place of some absent teacher. 


veda on the reserve corps. Sean the date of their pati 
tion and acceptance of the office, they rank and are 
treated in all respects as teachers. The office is similar 
to that of the evangelist in the Presbyterian’ Church,—a 
man ordained to the full work of the gospel ministry, 
but not settled as pastor in charge of any particular con- 
gregation. So our reserve-corps teachers are elected to 
the full office and work of the Sunday-school teacher, 
but are not set over particular classes. 

In selecting members of the corps, we require that 
they shall be professing Christians, members of one of 
the Bible classes, and that they give promise of proving 
themselves to be apt to teach. 

The duties of the reserve teacher arg as follows: 

1, To study each lesson in advance as faithfully and 
as thoroughly as though he fully expected to teach it to 
a class on the following Sunday, He is to prepare him- 
self just as the other teachers do. 

, 2. To attend the regular geachers’-meeting as faith- 
fully as do the teachers who are set over particular 
classes. + , 


Bible-class to which he belongs, and while there to con- 
duct himself in all respects as the other scholars do. 

4. To be ready to take the place of an absent teacher 
whenever and as ,often as requested so to do by the 
superintendent, 

An illustration may make the matter clearer. . Mr. 
A—— is an intelligent young man, a professing Chris- 
tian, and a regular attendant at the school as a member 
of the Young Men’s Bible Class. On the nomination of 
the superintendent he is elected a member of the Reserve 
Corps, and accepts the office. The secretary forthwith 
enrolls him, keeps a record of his ‘attendance on the 
Reserve Corps list, and puts in his. hands the teachers’ 
lesson-help supplied by the school.. Mr. A—— there- 
upon begins to prepare the lesson for the following Sun- 
day, and on Saturday evening goes to the teachers’- 
meeting, where he takes part in the legson-study, and 
discusses and votes upon all matters of business that may 
come before the meeting. On Sunday he goes to the 
school prepared either to act as a scholar in-the Young 
Men’s Bible Class (of which he is still a member), or to 
If his help is not 
needed as a substitute teacher, he retains his acoustomed 
place in the class; if otherwise, he is ready to teach. 

From our own experience of the value of a reserve 
force of teachers, we have learned enough to enable us 
to endorse most heartily all that Professor Bradley has 
so wellsaid. As for the method that we have wrought 
out for ourselves, it has worked admirably, and has been 
a great blessing to the school and of real assistance to 
the superintendent. 

In closing, 1et me simply state the advantages, as they 
seem to us, of our own method, 1. It may be adopted 
and readily carried out in any ordinary school, and will 
bring real relief and advantage, even though the corps 
number but a half-dozen members. 2. The entire school 
studies the same lesson, and the harmony and unity of 
the whole service are preserved. 8 The reserve teach- 
ers have the benefit of the full course of study pursued 
in the teachers’-meetings, and are also made to feel the 
dignity of their office and their responsibility for the 
welfare of the school, 4, They either receive or give 
instruction upon every lesson in the series. 5, They 
may continue to supply the same class for any number 
of weeks. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


BOTHERED JOHNNY. 
BY RE. 


He had never had any Christmas. He had never had 
a package of fire-crackers in all the seven years of his 
life. He had no more idea of a birthday party than of 
a comb and brush. 

All the same, none of these things bothered him, It 
was because he was deaf that his friends called him 
Bothered Johnny. They did not think he was good for 
much, As he could not hear well, he made ali the use 
he could of his eyes, and liked nothing better than to 
study the pictures on posters. 

One cold March afternoon he stood before a great 
theater placard, absorbed in its gaudy figures. He did 
not notice that he was near the steps of a mission chapel, 
and that a small child of four or five, on her way there, 
stopped behind him. She eyed him from head to foot, 


8. To be present each Sunday as a member of the 


wn oer a 
feet. Her own cheeks were rosy and fat from good 
bread and butter, her hood was warm, her cloak was 
thick, 4 

When she had left Bothered Johnny, and climbed with 
great care the chapel steps, she turned and looked at him 
again, took off her mittens, and drew from her pocket a 
little bundle.of Sunday-school tickets. She chose the 
biggest and brightest, toiled down the steps, and Sat 
it into Bothered Johnny’s hands. 

Five minutes later, he was the center of a group of 
street gamins, who, at the top of their lungs, bawled the 
ticket’s text into his ears, and then fought as to who 
should keep the gay card. Johnny got the better of 
them, and escaped with it safe on the top of his head 
under his hat, which he had firmly tied down with a 
string of knotted rags from his clothing. 

He lay that night in a dark, cold alley, his hat still 
tied tightly under his chin. His last thought, beforehe 
went to sleep, was of the ticket with its picture of three 
men walking through fire, and its text, “ When thou 
walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned,” 
When he awoke, the sun had not risen, but a faint 
light shone across his face, The picture on the card 
came at once to his mind, and he sprang to his feet, 
thinking of fire, The light came from a lamp in a room 
across the court. The owner had risen early, and built 
her fire. She stepped quickly about her daily tasks as 
Johnny watched her. A child of four or five was play- 
ing on the floor, 
Moved by a sudden impulse, the mother picked the 
little one up from the floor, set her on the table, and 
began clapping her hands and singing, the child doing 
likewise. 

Johnny expressed his pleasure by those strange sounds 
peculiar to the very deaf, but they ended in a cry of 
fright. The child had begun to dance upon the table, 
and, in an evil moment, touched the lamp. Over and 
down, down into her mother’s lap it fell. In scarcely 
another moment the woman had dashed it to the ground, 
and rushed from the room in a sheet of flame, 

Bothered Johnny had seen, in the brighter light, that 
the child in danger was the little giver of the ticket. 
Like a cat he climbed and flew across the fence, and.was 
in the burning room in too short a time to count.. He 
caught the child as ghe swayed above, the burning oil, 
dragged her from the table, through the door, and down 
the stairs to the outer air. They passed an open door, 
through which he saw the poor struggling mother, rolled 
in blankets on the floor; but he did not stop. - 

Holding fast to his half-fainting little charge, he ran 
against a policeman at the street corner. His small 
power of speech had quite left him, but he bethought 
him of his precious ticket. He pulled it from under his 
hat, pointed to the picture of fire and back to theall¢y 
he had left. In a moment the alarm was given. 

As the engine and fire wagons thundered through the 
street, Bothered Johnny sat upon a doorstep, a strange 
figure, his arm around a sobbing little girl. She held in 
her hand his valued but now dirty Sunday-school card. 
He did not hear her wajl: 

“T dave ’oo a tlean one, and ’oo didn’t say sank ’oo,” 

He did not want to give her up when friends found 
her, and he followed the ambulance that took away her 
mother till he was left far behind. 

The next day, he did not know whether to be pleased 
or frightened when he was taken to the hospital, and 
down a long ward of white cots, to the mother’s bedside. 
He felt more at. home when he found his little friend 
Nanny sitting there. She put up her face to kiss him, 
and gave him an orange. 

Her mother could not understand his thick speech, 
nor could he hear how she thanked him for saving 
her darling. He put up his hand with a shamed face to 
his ear, and shook his head. The mother’s eyes filled 
with tears. Asshestroked the lonely orphan boy’s hand, 
she spoke of him to the doctor and nurse standing by 
her cot. 

In the mission chapel, next Sunday, the infant-class 


| teacher printed on the blackboard the text, “She hath 


done what she could,” and told the story of Napny’s 
rescue by Bothered Johnny. 

She showed how Nanny’s one little deed of kindness 
had saved her life, and she added: 

“Not only that. “A houseful of people was saved by 
the alarm of that little ticket. And that is not the end 
of its mission, either. The hospital doctors will cure 
Johnny’s deafness. It will soon be hard to find him by 
his old name of Bothered Johnny. And his courage 
has raised for him kind and helpful friends. Don’t fur- 
get he too did what he could.” 








. of the teaching force of the school, assigning them to 


—his big torn hat, bis scant, ragged clothes, and bare 
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. % April 20.—Forgiveness and Love 
4. April 2. —The Parable,of the Sower 


_ % May 18.—The Transfi 


March 20,1800) 


, 10. June &.—Teaching to Pray. 
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LESSON 


HELPS. 


sam 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1890.] 


1 April 6.—Christ’s Law of Love. 


Luke 6 : 27-38 





2. April 13.—The Widow of Nain........................ Luke 7: 11-18 


Lake 7 : 36-50 





&. May 4.—The Ruler’s Daughter 


Luke 8 :4-15 
Luke 8 : 41, 42, 49-56 








6. May 11.—Feeding the Maltitude 


Luke 9; 10-17 








8 May %.—The Mission of the Seventy 


9. June 1.—The Good Samaritan 


Lake 9 : 28-36 
Lake 10 : 146 
Luke 10 : 25-37 











11. June 15.—The Rich Man’s Folly 


a Luke 11: 1-13 


Luke 12: 13-21 





12, June 22.—Trust in Our Heavenly Father. 
18, June 29.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 1 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 55 : 8-13 





Luke 12 ; 22-4 
: &17; or, Mis- 





LESSON II, SUNDAY, APRIL 13, 1890. 
TitLe: THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 7: 11-18. Memory verses, 14-16.) 


COMMON VERSION. 
11 § And it came to pass the day 


‘ after, that he went into a city 
. ealled Na’in; and many of his 
, disciples went with him, and 


much people. 

12 Now when he Came nigh to 
the gate of the city, behold, there 
was a.dead man carried out, the 
only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow: and much people 


- of the city was with her. 


» stood still. 
















13 And when the Lord saw her, 
he had compassion on her, and 
said unto her, Weep not. 

14 And he came and touched 
the bier: and they that bare hin 
And he said, Young 
man, I say unto thee, Arise. 

15 And he that was dead sat up, 
and began to speak. And he de- 
livered him to his mother. 

16 And there came a fear on all: 
and they glorified God, saying, 
That a great prophet is risen up 
among us; and, That God hath 
visited his people. 

17 And this rumour of him went 
forth throughout all Ju-dé@a, and 
throughout all the region round 
about. 

“18 And the disctples of Jéhn 
shewed him of all these things. 


oa 





REVISED VERSION. 

ll And it came to pass ‘soon 
afterwards, that he went to a 
city called Nain; and his dis- 
ciples went with him, and a 

12 great multitude. Now when 
he drew near to the gate of 
the city, behold, there was 
carried out one that was dead, 
the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow: and 
much people of the city was 

13 with her. And when the Lord 
saw her, he had compassion on 
her, and said unto her, Weep 

14 not. And he came nigh and 
touched the bier: and the 
bearers stood still. And he 
said, Young man, I say unto 

15 thee, Arise, And he that was 
dead sat up, and began to 
speak. And he gave him to 

16 his mother. And fear took 
hold on all: and they glorified 
God, saying, A great prophet 
is arisen among us: and, God 

17 hath visited his people. And 
this report went forth con- 
cerning him in the whole of 
Judea, and all the region 
round about. 

18 “And the disciples of John 
told him of all these things, 


1 Many ancient authorities read on the next day. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 
Gotpen Text ror THE QUARTER: This is indeed the 


: Christ, the Saviour of the world.~John 4 : 42, 





Lesson Toric: Raising the Dead. 
1. A Funeral Procession, vs. 11, 12. 


Lxss6n OUTLINE: { 2. A Great Miracle, vs, 13-15. 
3. A Profound impreggion, 


vs. 16-18. 


GotpEN Text: They glorified God, saying, That a great 
prophet is risen up among us.—Luke 7 : 16, 


Datty Home REApINGs: 


M.—Luke 7 :11-18. Raising the dead. 

T.—1 Kings 17 : 8-24. A widow’s son restored. 
W.—2 Kings 4 : 18-87. A dead boy restored. 
T.—Mark 5 : 21-24, 35-43. A dead girl restored. 
F.—Acts 9: 86-43. Dorcas restored to life. 
$.—Acts 20:1-12. Euty@hus restored to life. 
$.—1 Cor. 15 : 35-58. “The dead shail be raised. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, A FUNERAL PROCESSION, 


1. The Dead Man: 


There was carried out one that was dead (12), 


They go to the dead (Eccl. 


» Lazarus is dead (John 11 : . 


” As a dead man out of mind (Pee. 81 : 12), 
8). 


It is appointed unto men once to dje (Heb. 9 : 27). 


~ I. The Sorrowing Mother : 


The only son of his mother, and she was a widow (12). 


The son of the woman’. . . fell sick (1 Kings 17 : 17). 
Her soul is vexed within her (2 Ki 3). 
Rachel weeping for her children (Matt, 2:18). 
Stan by the cross of Jesus his mother (John 19 : 25). 
11. The Compassionate Crowd: 

And much people of the city was with her (12). 
= beholdeth ... many wee and wailing great] 

of the Jews had come’. ving io console them nob 

Ant the widows stood by him weeping (Acts 9 
weep with them that weep (Rom. 12 : 15). 


1. “ His disciples went with him.” (1) The journey of Jesus; 
The com es ee he sussan are Jesus. "7 
rew near, . 


= A, 38). 


there was.carried out one that was 
2 (1) Jesus drawing near ; (2) The dead man out. 
anna th ln wepetey of the iy A . with her.” (1) In sorrow for the 
the bereaved. 


I A GREAT MIRACLE, 


: sAatsehene ven coutioenh 4h Remecth;tad <0 0 dtance et 


Hl, The Command: 
Young man, Tony wo thet, Arie (14). 
seaem. seine Cie 
Lazarus, com: orth ohn hn 11 : 48). 
Tabitha, arise (Acts 
The trumpet shall sound. and the dead shall be raised (1 Cor. 15 : 52). 
Ul. The Restoration : 


ee ee 
15) 

The soul of the chila auto Dies edntn 

The ghia oneened ‘coven times, an whem gt ph eyes (2 Kings 


Her or epeit returned, ‘and she rose up immediately (Luke 8 : 55). 
He that was me Rew forth (John 11 : 44). 


» Be — had passion on her.’’ (1) The sorrowing mother; (2) 
he pitying 1 Lord. v9 Unutterable wo; (2) Unfathomable pit 
ibe ie came nigh and touched the bier. " ‘ay The approac 
e touch. 
** Youn: , I say unto thee, Arise,”” (1) The victim of death ; 
& i) The Lord 6 of life.—(1) The command ; (2) The response. 
III, A PROFOUND IMPRESSION, 

1. Reverent Fear: 

Fear took hold on all (16). 
The fear of the Lord is clean .. 19 19. 
The fear of the Lord is the beer ‘aon 111 : 10). 
The fear of the Lord tendeth lite feo 19: 
Walking in the fear of the Lord (A $1). 
il. Heartfelt Praise : 


They glorified God, saying, A great prophet is arisen (16). 
Before ans oe le will be lorified (Lev, 10 : 3). 
The Mleti. 38 Ao had given such’ power unto men 


They glorited hed God of Israel (Matt. 15 : 31). 
He taught in the ir synagogues, being glorified of all (Luke 4 : 15). 


ill. Widespread Fame: 

This report went forth . .. in the whole of Judea (17). 

The report of him went forth into all Syria (Matt. 4 ; 24). 

The fame hereof went forth into all that Iand (Matt. 9 : 26). 

They went*‘forth, and spread abroad his fame (Matt. 9 : 81). 

So much the more went abroad the report (Luke 5 : 15). 

1. ‘* They glorified God.” God glorified (1) By the people; 
,, Through the Lord ; (3) For he menos. ¢ d @ 
“A great yo eye is arisen among us.” 
* unt (2) The people’s confession 

% “ This report went forth concerning him. Pe 
basis; (3) Its extent; (4) Its effects. 


(1) The people’s convic- 
(1) Its scope ; (2) Its 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
RESTORATIONS OF THE DEAD. 
A child by Elijah (1 Kings 17 : 22). 
A child by Elisha (2 Kings 4 : 34-36). 
Aman at Elisha's grave (2 Kings 13 : 20, 21). 
The daughter of Jairus (Matt. 9 : 24, 25). 
The widow’s son (Luke 7 : 14, 15). 
Lazarus (John 11 : 43, 44). 
Dorcas (Acts 9 : 40, 41). 
Eutychus (Acts 20 : 10-12). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

Interventne Events.—The concluding part of Luke’s 
report of the Sermon on the Mount resembles quite closely 
the corresponding portion of Matthew’s report (Matt. 7), 
although it is not quite so full. Matthew adds a remark 
about the effect upon the multitudes, There is little doubt 
that the healing of the centurion’s servant at Capernaum 
occurrefl shortly after. Then came the miracle recorded in 
this lesson. The interval was brief, According to the text 
followed in the Authorized Version, this incident occurred 
on “the next day.” 

Piace.—The miracle was wrought outside the gate of the 
city of Nain, now ealled “Nayn.” It is situated on the north- 
western edge of the mountain-range called Little Hermon, 
south of Mount Tabor, six miles south-east of Nazareth, and 
about twenty-five miles from Capernaum. The gate was 
probably at the top of the ascent from the plain. Caves, used 
as sepulchers, have been found both to the east and west of 
the place. Verse 18 refers to John the Baptist, who was then 
imprisoned at Machzerus, about nine miles east of the north- 
ern end of the Dead Sea. - 

Tre.—Soon after the delivery of the Sermon on the Mount, 
in the early summer of A. U. C. 781,—that is, A. D. 28. 

Prrsons.—Jesus and his disciples; a great multitude that 
followed; a funeral procession from Nain, the bearers, the 
widowed mother, and-a large company of friends. 

Incrpents.—The journey to Nain; the meeting with the 
faneral procession ; the word of comfort to the mother; our 
Lord touches the bier, and the bearers stand still; he bids 
the young man arise; the dead man sits up and begins to 
speak; our Lord gives him to his mother; the multitude 
fears and glorifies God ; the report of the miracle is widely 
extended ; the account of our Lord’s works is brought to John 
the Baptist by his disciples. Luke alone relates this miracle. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 11.—And it came to pass soon afterwards, that he went 
to a city called Nain; and his disciples went with him, and a 
great multitude: The visit to Naig is said to have taken place 
“soon afterwards ;” that is, soon after his entrance into Caper- 
naum, to which city he went again after finishing the Sermon 

on the Mount, and after the healing of the centurion’s servant, 
which occurred at the same time. The Authorized Version 
has “the day after,” and ‘this may be the correct reading, 
though, on the whole, that of the Revised Version is more 
probably correct. The difference in the Greek is not marked, 
as it is in the English, but is simply a difference between the 
masculine and feminine form of the definite article.— Nain: 





1. The Touch : 
naan oN ee rer 
‘ I will; be thou jean (Matt. 8 : 3). 
He ioiched her hand! anda over iether (att 8 : 15). 
Their eyes were opened (Matt. 9 
He ‘incon dalled tain dtetinait dtl 


here mentioned are generally supposed to include more than 
the twelve,—the word being used in the larger sense, as it is 
in many places. The multitade which followed is said to 
have been a great multitude,—the word here employed de- 
noting, considerable in numbers. The people were drawn, 
by the influence of what they had seen and heard, to aecom- 
pany him on his journey even for a long distance. 
Verses 12, 13.—Now when he drew near to the gate of the city, 
behold, there was carried out one that was dead, the only son of his 
mother, and she wae a widow: and much people of the city was 
with her. And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, 
and said unto her, Weep not: Jesus had arrived at the city, 
but had not yet reached the gate, or entered within it. The 
funeral procession was met outside of the gate, and was moving 
towards the place of burial which was outside, according to 
the custom of the Jews, who thus located their burial-places 
in order that ceremonial pollution might be avoided. The 
word “behold” calls attention to the scene of peculiar sad- 
ness and sorrow. The evangelist presents the scene in a 
touching manner by the brief and simple phrases, which are 
admirably chosen for the purpose. The mother was follow- 
ing to his burial her only son. She was a widow, and he was 
all that she had.— Much people: We have the same adjective 
here as in verse 11,—people in considerable, or very consid- 
erable, numbers, These people were coming out of the city, 
accompanying the mother as sympathizers in ber grief. They 
met the crowd which was accompanying Jesus. As the two 
bodies of men approached éach other, the two central per- 
sonages, so far as the interest of the scene is concerned, came 
together. The one was moved by heavy sorrow,—a sorrow 
which had rested upon her from the moment when the loss 
of her son first entered her mind ag a thing which was cer- 
tainly to befall her. The other was moved by compassion, 
which was stirred within him as he saw the grief manifested 
in the mother’s face and through her tears. The Lord spoke 
to her as soon as he saw her; and in preparation, as it were, for 
what he was about to do, he said, “ Weep not.” “ He comforts 
her by his word, in anticipation of his work of mercy.” 
Verses 14, 15.—And he came nigh and touched the bier: and 
the bearers stood still. And he said, Young man,"I say wnto thee, 
Arise. And he that was dead sat up, and began to speak. And 
he gave him to his mother: After his word to the mother, Jesus 
stepped forward towards the bier and touched it. His touch 
was, and was intended to be, a sign to the bearers that they 
should stop for the moment. When we consider the impres- 
sion which Jesus had produced so widely, and the fact that 
he was moving forward on his journey, at this time, accom- 


besides this, the fact that he had just spoken to the mother, 
and with a word of compassion which they had perchance 
heard,—we cannot be surprised that they should have under- 
stood the sign at once, and yielded to the wish on the part of 
Jesus which it indicated. The coffin was without a cover, 
so that the words were spoken as to a man lying asleep. He 
could arise in answer to the word, if life were restored. The 
life came in answer to the word of duthority and power. 
Godet says: “The interruption of the connection between 
the soul and the body in death, as in sleep, is only relative; 
and as man’s voice suffices te re-establish this connection in 
any one who is wrapt in sleep, so the word of the Lord has 
power to restore this interrupted connection even in the 
dead.” Luke uses the term “the Lord,” with reference to 
Jesus, more frequently than Matthew and Mark. It would 
seem to be peculiarly appropriate here, where Divine com- 
passion was to move toward the putting forth of Divine 
power, and where the word “ Weep not” was to be followed 
by the act of “giving back to the mother” her son in life 
and health. The story of the miracle is told in these verses 
with a wonderful simplicity and power,—a simplicity which 
bears witness to the truthfulness of the record, and a power 
which makes the story carry its lesson of compassion toward 
the sorrowing to the hearts of the followers of Jesus in all 
generations. 

Verses 16, 17.—And fear took hold on all: and they glorified 
God, saying, A great prophet is arisen among us: and, God hath 
visited his people. And this report went forth concerning him in 
the whole of Judea, and all the region rownd about: Mingled 
astonishment and fear came upon the people everywhere as 
they witnessed the miracles which Jesus wrought,—an aston- 
ishment inspired by the wonderful character of the works 
themselves, and a fear mingled with awe as they felt that 
they were in the presence of one who was exercising a super- 
human power. Their Messianic hopes and expectations 


toward the great prophet and messenger whom they looked 
for, and to the question whether he had not appeared, or 
even perchance to the belief that he had appeared. As their 
thoughts were thus directed, they were ready to praise God 
for his goodness, in that he was accomplishing his work and 
falfiling his promise. They thought that Jesus might be the 
great prophet, like Elijah, or that he might possibly be the 
Christ. (See the questions asked by the deputation of 
the Pharisees who went to John the Baptist, recorded in the 
first chapter of the Gospel of John.) 





perhaps twenty-five miles from Capernaum. The disciples 


God hath visited his people: This is the expression which 


s 


made the exhibitions of this power turn their thoughts © 
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panied by a great crowd of eager and admiring people,—and, _ 
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arias psed (Luke 1 : 68). God has appeared for the re- 
demption of his people. The scribes and Pharisees could remain 
unmoved, though even their minds were occasionally impressed 
by what they saw, and when they lost the force of their enmity 
for the moment. But they were the ruling powers, and of the 
¢ party of the rulers, and they well knew that it was a life-and- 
déath conflict for them. If Jesus should be victorious, they 
would be forever defeated, They must overcome him, there- 
fore, or lose everything. , The evidences of his power and glory 
and divine compassion accordingly pasged for nothing with 
them, and, if they found themselves listening or yielding, they 
gathered up their energies at once, and boldly rejected the 
words and the works. But the common people were in 4 
_Aifferent condition, They were ready to glorify God and to 
jopen their minds. They heard Jesus gladly. They were, 
however, fickle, They were under the influegce of the 
rulers. They were slow of heart to believe and understand 
_ their own Scriptures, They praised the new Teacher, there- 
fore, at one time, and gave thanks to God for him; and then, 
after a season, they turned away because of a hard saying, or 
eonuse of their own selfishness, or because of the scribes and 
fF the chief priests. Those who had glorified God were, at last, 
> >... »willing to crucify the Lord. 
« This report: That is, that a great prophet had arisen, who was 
performing wonderful works. Thestory of this miracle would 
-maturally be widely told, and would produce a deep and pro- 
‘found impression wherever it was heard.—In the whole of 
_ Judea: The city of Nain wasin Galilee, It would seem natural 
to expect, therefore, taat Galilee would be referred to as the 
region in which the report was circulated, rather than Judaa, 
. which was a different district, and somewhat distant, It has 
been supposed by some that the mention of Judma is to be ex- 
plained from the fact that Nain was situated near the borders of 
that province. “But tiere is no evidence, or even probability, 
«that this was the fact. Others suppose that the evangelist 
,means to indicate that the fame of the miracle, etc., was 80 
great that it spread, not only throughout Galilee, but also 
through Judea, This is possible, but we should naturally 
suppose that, with this idea in mind, the writer would have 
given more exact and definite expression to it. Others still 
hold that “ Judwa” ‘is here used as referring to all Palestine, 
. including Galilee, instead of being used, as in ordinary cases, 
where it refers to the special province of Judma, as distin- 
guished from Galilee and other provinces. This use of the 
term “Judea” is claimed by some to be unknown; but it is 
. affirmed, on the other hand, that we have an instance of the 
, wee in Luke 1:5. We find in Luke 6:17 that among the 
multitudes who came to see and hear Jesus, many came from 
~ , Judwa and Jerusalem. Through such persons the report 
may have been sent back to their homes. If the more 
general sense can be given to “ Judma,” this may afford us 
the most satisfactory explanation—And all the region round 
about: Meyer thinks this refers to the region outside of 
Palestine; Godet, especially to Perea; others, to the region 
round about Judea. 
Verse 18.—And «the disciples of John told him of all these 
« things: John was now in prison, in the castle of Macherus, 
in the region called Persea; and, as the fame of Jesus’ recent 
miracles spread abroad, the disciples of John in their turn 
_earried the report to their Master and Teacher. 


Yale University. 











































































THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


On the north side of the mountains of Gilboa, at the foot of 
the lofty peak of Neby Duhy, the Little Hermon of the 
Nazareth Christians, lies a hamlet of poor mud-houses, low, 
fiat-roofed, bare, and sordid, inhabited by a few fanatical 
Mahometans. It is the modern representative of Nain, 
which may once have desérved its name as “the beautiful,” 
but certainly has no claim to it now. Seen from Mount 
Tabor, it nestles picturesquely under the slope of the great 
basalt mass which in lost past ages has shot up from the abyss 

" through the limestone of the region, since moldered and 
washed away from its sides, leaving it high and steep above 
“the neighboring rounded heights. Nearer at hand, its lower 
‘ portion is found to be covered with a wild bed of fragments 
of grey and black basalt, fallen from above, by the weather 
ing of untold centuries, No trees or vetdure of any amount 
relieve the bareness of the spot; all is desolate and uninviting. 
West of the village, down the slope leading to the spring, 
and beyond the hollow through which comes the track from 
Naszareth, are some rock tombs, and there are others, also, on 
the east side—that by which, in all probability, our Lord 
came on his visit to Nain; for he had started from Caper- 
naum, about twenty-five miles off and would naturally 
approach by the east side of Tabor. 

There are no signs of the place ever having been walled, 
but there may have been such a gate-like building over the 
Village street, at the entrance to the houses, as one now sees 
at Bethlehem, where you pass into the little town under a 
deep arch, flanked and covered by the strong stone walls of a 
flat-roofed dwelling; and this, it may be, is what St. Luke 










now. for stone foundations of houses are to be seen far outside 
of the hovels of to-day. , “ 
It was still the early and popular time of our Lord’s 
ministry, when he was attended, not only by his apostles, but 
by a throng of disciples and followers. He had healed the 
slave of the centurion at Capernaum, as I have said, the day 
before, and now, after a long journey over the rolling uplands 
of the lower Galilean hills, had passed down to the plain, 
and, crossing it, was ascending the slope that leads to Nain. 
In the bright skies of Palestine it is a charming walk; for the 
whole way from Capernaum is over pleasant landscapes; and 
the beauty of Tabor, with its rich verdure, the picturesque 
outlines of the hills, far and near, and the charming fertility 
of the plain, exhilarate the spirits, and make it a joy to live. 
But there is no light without its shadow. 

The crowd behind our Lord may have been as innocently 
happy as the day was bright, but there was a cloud over a 
good many hearts in the little town they were approaching, 
and over one the darkness of midnight without moon or stars; 
for, as they drew near Nain, the wail of mourners was heard. 
One can imagine the scene from the funerals of Palestine and 
the East ia our own day. First would come a number of 
women in white, perhaps tossing their arms and throwing 
about their handkerchiefs as they lamented aloud, “Ah, my 
brother!” “Ah, my son!” “Ah, my lord!” “Ah, my heart!” 
and much else, for the departed. Then would come the bier, 
attended by the chief mourners, and after it, in this case, 
followed a crowd of men and lads, unusually great; for “much 
people of the city” had gathered to show sympathy with the 
bereaved. 

It is hard to fmagine any one who is not touched by the 
sight of a funeral; but the presence of death, however solemn 
and affecting to us all, must have been unspeakably more 
touching to a heart so tender as that.of Christ, with his‘ full 
realization of all it meant here and hereafter. In this in- 
stance, moreover, there was especial pitifulness, for it seemed 
that the dead was a young man, the only son of a widowed 
mother. A blossoming trea blown down by a spring storm, 
life cut off in ite promise and loveliness, was sad enough; but 
that death should have taken away the one ewe lamb from & 
lonely widow, was doubly touching. Any hutman heart would 
have groaned at the sight, but to the infinite love of Christ it 
must have been inexpressibly grievous. The dark cloud 
passed for a moment over his soul, but, in the next, light from 
the upper heavens smote through. It was not fitting that 
death should reap its triumph in the presence of the Prince 
of Life, The mother, left in that saddest of all positions to 
any woman, but, if possible, still more so to an Eastern woman, 
without husband or child, little dreamed how near to her 
measureless sadness she would find joy beyond thought. Step- 
ping toward her, careless of the defilement from contact with 
the dead, which would have made a Pharisee pass as far 
from such a scene as he could, Christ dried up the fountain 
of her tears by his look, his. bearing, and his tone, as he told 
her not to weep any more, Then, going up to the bier,—no 
doubt a mere open frame, such as is still used in Palestine,— 
he told those who bore it along to lay it down. A few hours 
ago, he who lay on it, wrapped up in grave-clothes, had been 
alive; for burial takes place, in hot countries, within a few 
hours after death, 

Now, there was only his form, hidden in its paleness by the 
linen bandages and the shroud, which shut out mortality by 
a veil of illusive comeliness, or, at least, of respect. What 
would he do? The mourners, the funeral procession, the 
throng of his own followers, and, more than all others, the 
broken-hearted mother, must have been silent in wonder. 
They little knew who was in their midst, Death, that owns 
no human master, was before its Lord when in his presence. 
“Young man,” he was heard say,—“ young man, I say unto 
thee, Arise.” “It was enough. Death forthwith yielded up 
the captive of his spear and of his bow. The spirit he had 
sent forth from its stricken tabernacle was there in a moment, 
at the call of Him who is the resurrection and the life, and 
“he that was dead sat up, and began to speak.” Christ must 
have added words to calm the terror of those around, for 
such an unveiling of the pale kingdoms would assuredly fill 
all hearts with.wondering terror. The dear face would soon 
be uncovered, the shining eyes allowed to see once more the 
light of the sun; bat neither skies, nor crowd, nor mother, 
would be half so wondrous, as they opened from their death 
slumber, as the face of Him who had called him back from 
the depths of the spirit. world by a whispered word. No 
wonder that there came a great fear on all, as the Saviour 
delivered her son once more to his mother. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE COMPASSIONATE LORD OF LIFE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 

This is the only mention of Nain in Scripture. One beam 
from the all-revealing light falls on it, and for a moment it 
starts out of the darkness, and then sinks back again, It is 
a strange fate to be remembered forever, and that for one 





means when he speaks of “ the gate of the city.” The size of 
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Nain in early times must Pipa been much larger than it is 


and the most conspicuous objects are graves. A cemetery 
still exists a few minutes’ walk from the village to the east, 
and, no doubt, the road to it was the scene of the miracle. 

1, Observe the meeting of the two processions. Jesus is 
coming up to the city, with a considerable crowd following, 
and meets the funeral coming out of the gate. Face to face 


‘stand the Prince of Life with his attendants and the waiters 


on death, The latter would be going at a.quick pace, accord- 
ing to Eastern custom, the corpse not enclosed in a coffin, but 
laid on a light bier, the mourners ehrilly lamenting, and in 
their midet the desolate, widowed mother. Her last stay is 
gone, and her despair is passionate ard loud. “ Much people” 
accompanied her, partly, na doubt, from genuine synipathy, 
partly as a form, partly from love of any excitement and mor- 
bid pleasure in attending a funeral, The dead man, dead in 
his youth, and when most needed, the lonely mother, the 
sympathizing or gossiping crowd,—these show the ravages of 
death, the sorrow that shadows all human love and every 
home, and the unavailing, though weli-meant, consolation 
which men can give. 

This was what met Jesus at the gate, This is what 
meets him entering the world. ‘That procession is going 
one way, and he and his the other. They come in oon- 
tact, and his power, arrests the march, sends the dead back 
living, and the mourner glad. Surely that meeting on the 
rocky road outside the obscure city may stand for a symbol 
of his whole coming and work. But the fact of Christ's arrival 
just at the moment of the funeral’s exit is significant. It 
was no unexpected coincidence. Nor are we to suppose that 


which he knew nothing. He came to Nain and came then, 
as knowing beforehand what would meet him there. Why 
this widow should have been chosen out of all the mourners 
that laid their dead to rest that day, we do not know. The 
reasons for the distribution of his gifts are generally beyond 
us. But we must see in this encounter with the funeral pro- 
cession the foreseen reason for the journey. On this occasion, 
too, Jesus went that he might “awake him out of sleep,” 
and supernatural knowledge is as plain in the coincidence of 
the meeting as Divine power is in the act of resurrection. 

2. Note Christ's unasked pity. The sight of the extreme 
gtief of the poor mother, whom he knew to be reduced to 
utter loneliness, and probably to poverty, by the death of her 
only bread-winner and object of love, went straight to Christ’s 
heart. Luke, who is our only informant as to this miracle, 
has special care for all which shows our Lord’s true manhood 
and participation in our natural emotions, Misery appealed 
to him, even if it was dumb. His perfect manhood was per- 
fectly compassionate, and was hindered from the freest flow 
of pity by rio selfishness. In that, as in all belonging to the 
completeness of humanity, he was what we ought to be, and 
may become, by drinking in his spirit. One great glory of 
this miracle {is its spontaneonsness. Neither request nor faith 
precede it. How should they? Death was a final and in- 
exorable evil, and none of the three recorded zaisings from 
the dead were in answer to prayers or belief in his power. 
Martha, indeed, put out a timid feeler, which she dared not 
make more definite, by her “ Even now I know that, whatso- 
ever thou shalt ask of God, God will give thee;” but that was 
only a momentary flicker of wild hope, which died at once, 
and her ultimate “ belief” was an assent to words scarcely 
understood, and a falling back on his Messiahship, and what- 
ever that might include. 

The last thing that could have occurred to that weeping 
mother was that this stranger, whom she was too much ab- 
sorbed to notice, could give her back her son. But if there 
was no prayer, there was sorrow and there was need; and 
sorrow which he could soothe and need which he could sup- 
ply never made their moan in his hearing in vain. Most of 
his miracles had some measure of faith in some persons con- 
cerned as a precedent condition. But that was a condition 
established for our sakes, not for his. It was best for men 
} that it should be so. It was not needful for him. His love 
and power were tied to no one manner of working, and un- 
asked, untrusted, probably unobseryed, he feels the impulse 
of pity, which is love turned towards misery, and the impulse 
moves his all-powerful will. He “tarrieth not for man, nor 
waiteth for the sons of men;” and while ordinarily he is 
still wont to be found of those that seek him, he still finds 
and blesses some who seek him not. 

8. Christ the compassionate immediately becomes the con- 
soler. “Weep not” is the natural speech of pity, which 
would fain dey the tears that call it forth. Very beaufiful is 
it that tliése soothing words are said before the miracle, as if 
he would not weit even for a moment before seeking to calm 
the sorrow. Bat words which are impotent on other lips, 
and only make tears run faster, are of sovereign power when 
he speaks them. His consolations are effectual. Nothing is 
emptier than the usual well-meant attenipts to comfort. 
What is the use of telling me not to weep, when all the cause 
of my weeping remains? But if we know that he is with us 
in trouble, and can hear his whisper of comfort, the sharp- 
ness of pain is lulled, though the wound remain. He is as 





thing only, Today Nain is a wretched huddle of hovels, 


near all sad souls to-day as then, and he will one day “ wipe 
away all tears from off all faces.” He does not forbid them 


he was led there at the right moment by a providence of | 
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“to bow, for haa hes Gujs ead te knows that bil ert 


‘are relieved and may be purified by them; but he would 
have his comforts steal into our souls, and submission gradu- 


‘ally dry our tears. He comforted the widowed heart by the 


assurance §f his sympathy before he gave her back her dead, 
and therein he reveals himself to all as the Compassionate, 
and therefore the Consoler, even of sorrows that will last as 
longaslife. His “ weep not” isnot rebuke nora vain,attempt 
to stop the expression without touching the source of grief, 


| but is a specimen of his contin#f&l work, and a prophecy of ™ 


time when “there shall be no more . 


wr 


« stands forth as the Prince and Giver of Life. 


ering its character. 


. Sorrow, nor crying.” 

4. To compassion and comforting castniils the stupendous 
act of life-giving. It is told with strange simplicity, consid- 
The gentle hand laid-on the open bier 
was not resented as a rude interruption. Christ’s look and 
word to the mother showed his heart, if not his purposé, and 
80 the hearers halt in silent obedience and expectation.. What 
happéned then? Nothing more than that Jesus opened his 
mouth, and spoke two words,—“ Young man, arise,”—~as if 
waking him from sleep. And what happened then? The 
young man “sat up,” How‘bewildered he would be, finding 
hiniself there on the bier, in the blazing light,-and with this 
crowd round him! He “began to speak.” What were the 


_words that came from his white lips? Some confused ex- 


élamations probably, like those of a suddenly awakened man, 
not knowing where he was or how he came there. The 
graphic picture, with that very peculiar. detail of the youth’s 
speaking, plainly comes from an eye-witness, Like the other 
cases of resurrection, this one suggests many questions,—was 
return to life a kindness to the lad? how did the experience 
during death fit in with that of earth? and others which 


* might be raised, but not answered. Aste the first of these, 


no doubt, this and all the cases are presented as done out of 
compassion for the mourners; but we cannot suppose that 
that motive is irreconcilable with regard for the persons 
raised, and we may be sure that the gain to the mother was 
not attained by loss to the son. Probably the restoration of 
his bodily life was the beginning of his spiritual. 

Thewhole incident may be regarded as a revelation of 
Christ's power, or as a revelation of death’simpotence, Christ 
His word is 
enough. Wherever that dead man was, he heard and obeyed. 
Commentators talk rashly of “echoes of life lingering about 
the body,” and the like, but we need nd such unsupported 
assumptions, The werd of Christ is sovereign wherever crea- 
tures are, and dead and living can hear it. The ease with 


which the miracle is done contrasts with the effort of Elijah 


and Elisha in their analogous acts. The assumption of au- 
thority by Christ is of a piece with all his tone. The whole 
is his proclamation*that he is “ Lord both of the dead and 
living,” and that his commands penetrate to and rule in 
the dark chambers where the dead are gathered, wherever 
in the universe that may be. It is prophetic, too, for it fore- 
shadows the day when they that are in the graves shall héar 
the voice of the Son of God. His word is but the utterance 
of his will, and it is his will that raised this youth, and will 
then raise all the dead. 

The mirdcle teaches the impotence of death, which is but 
his servant, and vanishes at his bidding. It demonstrates the 
partial operation of death, as affecting, not the person, but 
only the body. It shows that when a man dies, he is not 
ended, but that personality, consciousness, and all that makes 
the man, are wholly unaffected thereby. “He gave him to 
his mother.” Who can paint that reamion? Think of the 
two going home again, hand in hand, and shutting the door 
when they got there, to clasp each other in an embrace which 
she had thought could never be any more. May we not ven- 
ture to see in Christ’s action here some dim forecast of the 
future, when, amid the joy of heaven, we too may hope to be 
reunited to our dear ones, lostawhile? Surely hewho brought 
this young man back from the dead to soothe a widow’s sor- 
row, and found joy in giving him back to a mother’s arms, 
will do the like with us, and let lonely and yearning hearts 
clasp again their beloved. “Ando shall we ever be with 
the Lord.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP Mt W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
” THE COMPASSION MIRACLE. 


We so term it because Jesus seems to have walked twenty- 
five miles, from Capérnaum to the village called “ Pleasant,” 
to meet the body, and not to have required a profession of 
faith for its performance. The dead had no faith, and the 
living were absorbed in their grief. Others sent for him; 
he came here of himself. Our afflictions are our greatest 
solicitors. 

It was not as a favor to the dead that he waf raised: but 
when he saw the bereaved wife and mother, he had com- 
passion on her, This first miracle of raising the dead was 
not to show his Divine-credentials, but to give vent to his 
infinite sympathy with haman woe. 

In at least two resurrections by Christ, nothing is done to 
help the dead to activity. The spirit wields its own body as 














bafore death. he soul that makes dead matter into living 
tissues daily, manages it afterwards. 

He who hath the keys of death and the world of departed 
spirits, speaks, and is obeyed. The distant spirit hears the 
sudden summons and returns, His power over souls dead in 
sin is as supreme and instantaneous. 

Verse 15.—“ Began to speak” did not continue. By his 
delivery to his mother, the disclosure of what he had seen 
while gone was stopped by outbreaking affection. 

Verse 16.—* They glorified God.” How often men simply 
wonder, and ask, “ How were thine eyes opened?” preferring 
a little gratification of curiosity, or even wncertain know!l- 
edge, to glorifying God. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There was carried out one that was dead (v.12). There had 
been dead men carried out before. Other dead men were 
carried out afterwards, Dead mei are being carried out 
every hour, Whenever we enter any city, some dead man 
is being carried out of some home there. While you study 
this lesson, and while you teach it, funeral processions are 
passing on.to the grave, and mourners are following after. 
“The air is fall of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead.” _ 

Nothing is surer in this world than death; nothing is steadier 
than its progress over all. “So you are still in the land of 
the living!” was said by a visitor to a dying saint. “ No,” 
was the fitting reply, “I am still in the land of the dying: 
but I'll soon be in the land of the living.” “What man is 
hq that shall live and not see death?” Are you ready to 
be carried out to the grave? 

The only son of his mother, and she was a widow. What a 
story in eleven words! How dark the world seemed when 
the strong arm of the loving husband failed, and the mother 
was alone with a helpless babe! How could she bear her 
burden? How could she do her work? How could she 
train that child, all by herself? But God had kept her up, 
and supplied her lack; and he who had been a responsible 
charge became to her a comfort and a help. And now he 
whom she had loved and had lived for was also taken from 
her side, Why had God suffered this? Why should she be 
thus doubly and hopelessly bereaved? Oh the crushed and 
breaking heart of the childless widow who followed that bier 
to the cemetery of Nain! Nor was she the last to be thus 
bereaved. God still brings some of his dearest children to 
such atrial. Let them know that other hearts have bled 
and ached like theirs, and that the Saviour pities and has 
balm for them. 

Much people of the city was with her. There is more of ten- 
derness of heart in the world than we are apt to consider. 
A sorrowing soul has sympathy from every side beyond its 
knowledge. None of us are alone in our griefs. If we want 
love, or pity, or help, it is ready for us. The busiest men in 
the crowded city streets will stop at the cry of distress, or the 
sight of a tearful face, or at any-sign of great sorrow or 
extreme need. Even if no one can lift from us our burden 
of grief, it onght to be a cause of thankfulness to us that 
many about us grieve because we are grieved, and would 
gladly lighten our burden if they could. 

When the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, and said 
unto her, Weep not (v.13). If the Lord Jesus sees you in 
your sorrow, he has compassion on you. If you have any 
question about his seeing you, you may doubt whether he has 
pity on youbut not otherwise. He is as sure to pity as he 
is tosee. And whomsoever he pities he wantstohelp. When 
he says “ Weep not,” he stands ready to stay the falling tear. 
His words’ are words of power as well as of comfort. Until 
you feel that you are out of the sight of Jesus, or that his 
ability to give relief to the sorrowing is straitened, you may 
be sure that his pity and his help are at your trastful call. 

He said, Young man, I say wnto thee, Arise (v.14). That is 
the anvarying call of Jesus, “ Arise.” It is Satan, says St. 
Chrysostom, who says, Cast thyself down. Jesus Christ calls 
on all to come up higher. And the voice of Jesus can reach® 
even the dead. It calls on those who are dead in trespasses 
and sins, and those who are on the lowest plane of thought 
and speech and action, to rise up from their degradation, and 
take a place by his side, in the life and light which his word 
can give. For Jesus never calls on any one to arise unless 
he is ready to give him power to arise. Whoever hears that 
call may heed it—if he will. 

And they glorified God (v.16). That was right. “Every 
good gift and every perfect boon is from above, coming 
down from the Father of lights.” To him be all the glory. 
Tt was not because the widow of Nain was in sorrow, nor 
becanse many people of that city were in sympathy with her, 
nor yet alone because the human Jesus had compassion on 
her, that the only son of the widowed mother was raised 
fromthe dead; but it was becanse God was good, 80 good 
that he loved the world, so loved the world that he “ sent his 


Saviour in whom leased the ‘ulness 
it hath p ng all fi 
should dwell. us 











Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 
The story of the lesson is a remarkable one. On one of his 


journeys the Saviour was approaching the city of Nain. As 


he and his disciples were drawing near the town, lo! there 

came out of the city a funeral procession. On the open bier, 

according to the custom of the times, there lay the body of a 

young man, and close behind there walked the form of his 

mother. She was a widow, and this boy was her only son. 
Such grief as this had drawn many mourners to the fuberal, 
so that the throng waslarge. The two companies approached 
each other, and when they met, the Master touched the bier 
of the young man, and those who bare it stood still. It is 
evident that they recognized that the man who touched the 
bier was no ordinary man, or else they would simply have 
warned him to step one side, and would have passed along, 
Of courge, both crowds pressed near to hear what the Master 
had to say, and to see what he woultl do. First, Jesus speaks 
to the weeping mother, and says,“ Weep not.” Then he 
turns to the pale corpse, and says, “ Young man, I say unto 
thee, Arise.” With an astonishment greater than they had 
ever felt, the multitude see the young man, who a moment 
before had been silent in death, arise, well and strong, while 
at the same time the Master delivers him to his mother, and 
then both companies of people enter the city with great rejoic- 
ing. At once the people recognize that in this man, who has 
shown such power over death, they' see a great prophet, and 
they glorify God for the wonderful miracle that has been 
wrought in their midst. 

Before passing on the application of the lesson, let the 
teacher ask how many resurrections there are recorded in the 
Bible besides that of Jesus himself. As we read them, there 
are eight. One by Elijah, two by Elisha, three by our Lord, 
one by Paul, and one by Peter. Look them all up, and see if 
I have omitted any. In all of these cases, those who were 
raised to life died again, so that their resurrection was only 
a temporal blessing, and did not aries them from death for 
good and all. 

Now the teacher may go on to pn of the general subject 
of the resurrection. From the Word of God we learn that 
the day is coming when all that are in their graves shal] hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and shall come forth (John 5: 
28, 29). When our bodies are laid away in the grave, that is 
not the last of them. They are there awaiting this divine 
call, to which they will respond, 

Now if any one should say, “ How are the dead raised up? 
and with what body do they come?” the Apostle gives us 
some hints on the subject in the fifteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. (This chapter might well be read by every 
teacher before teaching this lesson.) He there tells us that 
the body that we bury is a natural body, while the body 
that is raised is a spiritual body. In what these two 
bodies will differ from each other we do not know, but 
there will be a marked difference. Paul compares it to 
the difference between the bare and unlovely grain that we 
sow in the ground, and the beautiful plant that is produced 
by the dying seed that has been disintegrated. We cannot 
tell in the case of the seed and flower how this change has 
taken place. Not all the botanists in the world could explain 
it, for that is far beyond their power; but we know the fact, 
and that is enough for us. If we had never seen such a thing 
take place, we should all say that it is an impossibility. 
Take a seed, and look at it in all its apparent powerlessness 
and unbeauty. Take a lily, and put it alongside of the bulb 
from which it grows, and let the class say whether it is at all 
likely that from such a dry-looking thing such marvelons 
beauty can spring. We, who have seen it say, “Yes.” But 
a person who had never seen this miracle of nature would 
say, “No, never.” (Let the teacher have in the class, if pos- 
sible, a bulb of some kind, say a hyacinth and its flower, so as 
to illustrate the truth concretely.) Well, just as in the case 
of the flower, so in the case of the body, a Divine power works, 
and the result will be, in the case of the body, that we sow a 
natural body, but God raises ita spiritual body. This spiritual 
body, we have reason to believe, will be far more glorious 
than the bodies that we now have, which are subject to sick- 
ness and death. 

Then what becomes of the body at the resurrection? Itis 
reunited to the soul,‘knd the two will ever be thus one. God's 
children are taken to heaven, and there they dwell forever in 
eternal bliss. 

But what becomes of the bodies of those who are not follow- 
ers of the blessed Lord? They too will rise from the dead, 
but they rise not to bliss eternal, but to shame and everlasting 
confasion, These shall be cast into outer darkness, there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. This is what the 
Saviour himself teaches will happen at the resurrection day. 
Let no teacher who calls Jesus his master dare to teach dif. 








only begotten Son into the world, that we might live through 
him.” Blessed be God fer all that we have through that 


ferently. 
Now if the teacher himself has only vague notions about 
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“the resurrection, he will not be able to make this lesson a 
“practical one for his class, But if he thoroughly believes 
that there is a day coming when all that are in their graves 
shall be called forth, he can make a deep impression on the 


\ minds and hearts of his class, For, first, all our scholara are 


appointed to die once, Some may die this year, and some 
not for years, but sooner or later all shall be in their graves, 
And, second, just as surely all shall be called forth by the 
voice of the Son of Man. No one will be absent from that 
_dread roll-call, Teacher will be there too, with all the 
, scholars that he ever had in his class. And then will take 
,, place that final separation of which Jesus speaks. Some will 
go to the right, and some to the left, and that parting will be 
_joge that will last forever. Try to make the scholars realize 
_ this, and then try to impress upon them the fact that their 
‘fate then will depend upon the way in which they have acted 
_in this world, If in that day they want to be among those 
who swing over to the right of the Judge, let them here’ 
accept him as Master, and follow himtotheend. Then their 
position in the judgment day will not be at all a doubtful one. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


" BY FAITH LATIMER. 


By a few questions, review the previous lessons, and let 
‘some child point out on the map Bethlehem and Jerusalem, 
as well as Nazareth, Capernaum, and the Sea of Galilee. 
Show the direction ond distance from Capernaum to Nain,—a 

“small town about seven miles from Nazareth, and about 
‘twenty-five miles southwest from Capernaum. What did 
Jesus do when he sat down on a ‘mountain? After he 
preached that sermon, he went back to Capernaum, and, 
while there, cured the servant of an officer called a centu- 
‘rion, without ever seeing the sick man. 
Jesus at Nain—Then Jesus went through Galilee, past 
©some other towns, going on to Nain. The very name, Nain, 
means pleasant, or lovely; but one sad heart in Nain that 
morning did not see any beauty or brightness. People from 
many places had joined the company of disciples, to be with 
Jesus, to hear his words and see all that he did. As the 
company with Jesus were climbing up the hilly road to the 
pgate of the city wall, they. saw a procession of people slowly 
coming toward them. They heard sad and mournful voices 
erying aloud, and chanting some words of grief. They knew 
that it was a funeral,—a company carrying a dead person to 
one of the tombs outside the city—a tomb cut in the side of 
“some cliff, or within a cave among the rocks. They did not 
use coffins. The body was dressed as when alive; then 
it was wrapped with a long piece of cloth, and laid upon a 
bier, or frame, and carried to the place of burial. 

A Widow.—The people saw @ weeping woman in the com- 
pany, but Jesus saw and knew more than the others. Jesus 
knew who she was; he knew all her grief,—knew that she 
‘was a widow, that her life had been lonely and sad since her 

‘husband died, and now her only son, her comfort and her 
hope, had been taken from her. Alone, with no child to 
love her, is it a wonder that she wept as she walked to 
‘the grave? 

Jesus had Compassion.—She did not know what pitying 
eyes rested on her, and that a great heart of compassion was 
«moved at the sight of the widow's grief. “ Weepmot,” said a 
vkind voice, and, before she could wonder why, a hand was 

,laid on the bier, and the bearers and all the funeral proces- 
,sion stood still. A word to the mother, a touch to the bier, 
a command to the dead. 

Jesus had Power over Life and Death.—“ Young man, I say 
unto thee, Arise.” Could the dead hear? He heard and 
obeyed. Life came back at Jesus’ word, for the young 


' man sat up and began to speak. What did he say? To 


whom did he first speak? We do not feel sure. But we do 
know that when Jesus said “ Arise,” his word awakened the 
dead, and called back strength and reason, even while thé 
young man was wrapped for the grave, and lying on the bier 
for the dead. 

Jesus Gave Him to His Mother.—Precious gift! What two 


»words did Jesus say to her when he saw her weeping? Did‘ 


the need to repeat those words when he gave back her son? 
-Perhaps she did not know Jesus in the company they met. 
She had not asked his help, and, if she had heard of his 
-miracles, we do not know of it. We cannot tell if she had 
heard of the cure of the servant at Capernaum. If she knew 
of Jesus as the Great Physician, she could not have hoped 
that he would restore her son to life, fa then he had never 
raised the dead. Think of the mother’s joy when she could 
say, “My son, who was dead, is alive again.” Think of the 
gladness in the wido#’s home When mother and son went 
back together. Think of the happy days before thém, and 
their loving service for the One whose compassion had so 
blessed them. Why could that widow believe and repeat 
Jesus’ words, “ Blessed are they that mourn”? Jesus gave 
_ life to the dead to show that he can give life to the soul dead 
in sin, and that he will give everlasting life and joy to those 
_who believe in him. 


, They Glorified God.—Were the people who came to the 


funeral glad when they saw the dead. son arise, and heard 
him speak? Did they quickly help to unwind the shroud 
fram the young man’s body when Jesus gave him back to his 
mother? (Can we so help to remove the bonds ‘of temptation 
and sin from dying or dead souls?) They were glad, and so 
there is joy among the angels in heaven when one sinner 
repents. What did the people of Nain say? They called 
Jesus a great prophet. They praised and glorified God, and 
said that God had visited his‘people. Ought we to praise 
and glorify tic name more than they did? Why? The 
story was told all around. In all Judea the people heard of 
the miracle,—that Jesus had raised the dead. The news 
reached even to a lonely dungeon “in a castle, where a 
prisoner was kept because he had preached before a king, 
and dared to tell him of his sins. Who was the prisoner? 

A Pitying Saviour.—Was it only to give us this story, that 
we read of the weeping widow, and how Jesus pitied and 
comforted her? ‘It was to show us that Jesus now has power 
over life and death; that he is the same loving, pitying 
Saviour; that he knows every sorrow and sees every tear as 
plainly .as when he walked up the hillside and saw the heart 
of ‘the widow of Nain, and knew the cause of her tears. 
Jesus bade her “Weep not,” for he knew the joy he was 
about to give her. Through his words and work for her he 
bids us “ Weep not,” and tells us of the time to come when 
“God shall wipe away all tears” from all faces. ‘The hour is 
coming, in the whieh all that are in the graves shall hear 
his voice, and shall come forth.” For those who have loved 
him here, he has prepared a place of everlasting life and joy. 
Do you want to be one of those to whom he will say, “Come, 
ye blessed of my Father” ? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
CaNon oF DURHAM. 


“A Crry Catiep Nanr.”—On the northern slope of a 
bleak, bare hill, the southern boundary in this part of the 
plain of Jezreel, or Esdraelon, is a squalid village, which has 
still preserved its ancient name, Nain. The site is marked 
by ruined heaps and traces of walls, showing that it was once 
a city;. that is, that it had walls and gates. It is near enough 
to the Sea of Galilee to have been reached in a walk of one 
day. “The day after,...he went intoa city called Nain.” 
The approach to the place is from the north-east, the road from 
Tiberias, and outside, at a little distance from the walls, is 
the ancient burying-place, still used by the Moslems, with a 
few whitened septichers, and many oblong piles of stone, 
marking the humbler graves. Here it was that our Lord 
met the funeral procession, Interments in the East always 
take place about sunset on the day of death. There are and 
can be no elaborate preparations. The corpse is always 
dressed in such clothes as were worn in life, and stretched 
on a bier, with a cloth thrown over it. 

An Eastern Bourtau.—The bier is carried, not on the 
shoulders, but about a foot from the ground, by handles. 
Thus the bearers would easily stand when our Lord approached 
and touched it. The grave is very shallow, and the corpse is 
lifted from the bier and deposited in it without any coffin. 
Stones are collected and piled on it, to protect it from the 
jackals, who would otherwise soon scrape away the soil and 
devour the body. There is no ceremony or funeral service at 
the grave, but a loud and deafening din of wailing. The 
somber clothing, the sign of mourning in the West, is un- 
known. But the whole population attends. Generally I 
have seen the women preceding the bier, led by the pro- 
fessional mourning-women, who are to be found in every vil- 
lage. They fling up their arms, tear their hair with the 
wildest gesticulations of grief, and shriek forth the name of 
the deceased, with laments that God has taken him. There 
is indeed a “tumult, and them that wept and wailed greatly.” 
Behind the bier follow the men and boys in a confused crowd, 
often taking up the refrain of the women in front. After the 
body has been laid in the grave, the wailing is renewed for a 
shoft time, and then all disperse. 

Movurwine Women.—But for weeks, and even months, the 
women, not the men, regularly visit the tomb, and weep over 
it; professional mourners being also paid for this service by 
the rich. All these customs, of the wailing, the mourning 
women, the bier without a coffin, have come down from Bible 


is in the invocation of the false prophet. One touching 
incident of a visit to Nain I would mention here, though 

scarcely an illustration of the passage. Just outside the 
ruins“*of the wall is an ancient fountain or well, to which 
the water is conducted by a conduit from the hills, and to 
which we descend by a few steps. While examining it, 
there was an Arab girl standing by, who had just been 
filling her pitcher. We asked her for a drink. Unlike 
the woman of Samaria, she set down her tall water-jar, and 
readily ‘gave it. On our offering her a small present, she 
declined it. Tears filled her eyes, and she said she did not 
give it for money,—she would take no backsheesh, but she 








gave it to the strangers for the memory of her mother, who 


times without any change. The only alteration of the rite |. 





| nn Nak i ei ied oven: iene, Se rte i 
for the love of God. In yain we pressed it. Who could not 
but feel.a touch of sympathy? The poor single-hearted girl 
kissed our hands, and we passed on. ; 
The College, Durham, England. ° 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“With joy we meditate the grace.” 
“T need thee, precious Jesus.” 
“ Where the mourijer weeping.” 
“ Jesus wept! those fears are over.” 
“ I’ve found a joy iff sorrow.” 
“In thy cleft, O Rock of Ages.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


There is no human sorrow beyond the power of Jesus to 
relieve. At the very moment of utter desolateness to the bur- 
dened heart of a bereaved sufferer, help from Jesus may be 
at hand. This is the teaching of the story of the raising to 
life of the son of the widow of’Nain. , 

There had been sorrow upon sorrow to that grief-stricken 
mother, and now the last blow had fallen upon her. Hus- 
band and only son were gone ;- and, as she went out from her 
darkened home, following the body of her darling boy to the 
grave, she saw no gleam of light on her earthly pathway. It 
would have seemed to her a bitter mockery to suggest that 
bright hours in a glad home were just. before her. Others 
could wail with her, but they could not give her a ray 
of hope. 

Yet just then there was, within. sight and call, One who 


who could bring back to life her loved son, who could turn 
her sorrow into rejoicing, and the darkness of her home into 
light and gladness. This truth she was made to realize; and 
her experience ought to be for the benefit of us all. 

No matter what our sorrow is, Jesus has power to comfort 
us in it, and to bring us out from under its darkening shadow. 
Death itself is no barrier to his intervention. His word can 
reach beyond the grave. Trusting ourselves and our dear 
ones to his protection, we can be sure of his ministry to us 
according to our uttermost need. 

“But what can I do, now that everything is taken away 
from me?” cried’ out, in agony, a bereaved widow, to the 
friend who had brought her the intelljgence'of her husband’s 
sudden death away from his home. “J don’t know,my dear 
woman; but Jesus knows; and as you look to him in loving 
trust, he will make it clear to you,” was the wise and helpful 
answer of that Christian sympathizer. And that suggestion 
is one for every sorrowing, suffering heart. He who brought 
cheer to the despairing childless widow of Nain is the same 
yesterday and to-day and forever, and he is able and ready 
to be our Comforter in our every trial and need. 

a ____—— ‘ 
. ADDED POINTS. ; 

There was a time when those who would be near Jesus 
must seek him near the city of Nain. But now he is as near 
to those who are in one part of the world as to those who are 
in any other. 

The sorrow which was that bereaved mother’s, seemed to 
her the greatest sorrow in the world; and so seemed the sor- 
row of many another sufferer to that sufferer. Jesus looked 
at that mother’s sorrow as the mother looked at it; and so 
he looks at the sorrow of every other sorrowing one, as that 
sufferer sees it. ~ 

Only the Lord of life has power to stay the procession that 
is moving steadily toward the grave. But he has that 
power, 

That mother had never had such joy in her loved son as 
was hers when he was raised to life again. To those whom 
Jesus comforts there is added joy, as a consequence of trial 
and suffering. 

God had indeed visited his people. And God has never 
left nis people from that time onward. Jesus is Immanuel— 
God with us—to-day. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 
ee ae 


GATHERING IN THE YOUNG MEN. 
BY THE REV, F. N, PELOUBET. 





; 
Being a sort of outlook committee, i occasionally make 
a tour of Sunday-school visitation. On one of these 
tours I learned of two methods of working for young 
men which may be hejpful to others. 
At the mission school of the Calvary Baptist Church 
of Washirfgtoa, D. C., I found a member of 


“THE TEN TO STRANGERS.” 


A company of young men banded together for the 
purpose of inviting young men to church and Sunday- 
school, It grew out of “ The King’s Sons,” which, like 





“The King’s Daughters,” consisted of ten, persons 








could sympathize With her; who could speak comfort to her, ’ 
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jupledged to some kind of Christian work. There are 
4now twelve or fifteen members, but they go under the | 


(old name, One part of their work is to go.around to all 
the leading hotels of Washington each Saturday after- 
noon, and obtain the names of the young men who are 
guests for the Sabbath. To each of these they send a 
personal letter of invitation to the Calvary Baptist Church 
and Sunday-school. The result is a very large attend- 
ance of young men at that church, more than at any 
other church in the city. Of course, “The Ten to 
Strangers” are on hand to welcome those they have 
invited. 

One incident was of interest. A young man at a cer- 
tain hotel took his invitation from the post-office box, 
glanced at it, and threw it away. The clerk picked it 
up, put it in another envelope, and laid it in his box, 
At tea-time he had this second invitation. He threw it 
away, but by the kindness of the clerk it, was again put 
in an envelope, so that at bed-time he had a third invi- 
tation. He was astonished, but threw it aside. How- 

ever, at breakfast the letter of invitation in a new envelope 

was beside his plate. When he received this invitation 

..the fourth time, he made up his mind thatif.any church 

» would send him four invitations in. one evening, it was 

» wise for him to go there and see what it meant. 

jz. The next Sunday morning I visited the Sunday-school 

cof St. George’s Episcopal Church,.in New York City,— 

“the one made so famous in former times by the elder 
Dr. Tyng. Here I found an association of young men, 

— 

_ THE ST. ANDREW'S GUILD, 
iw branch, it is to-be supposed, of thé Brotherhood, of St. 
, Andrew, an organization of wide extent in the Episco- 
pal Church for the reaching and influencing of young 

_men. This Brotherhood is named from the Apostle 
‘Andrew, who, when he had become acquainted with 

* Jesus, immediately went and found his gteater brother, 
‘Simon, and brought him to the Saviour. The guild 

_in St. George’s Parish now numbers sixty-four young 
men, each one of whom is pledged to do his best 
every week to bring some young man to church and 

. Bunday-school, 

I had no time to go to church, for 1 was studying 
Sunday-schgols; but the young man who: was kindly 

giving. me the information I sought, took me-up-inte the |, 
gallery overlooking the large congregation, and bade me 
spotice the fact—a very rare fact—that there were. more 

»men than women in the congregation, and more boys 
than girls in the Suftday-school. , It was, indeed, in a 
part of the city where many young men are boarding, | 
which gave them the opportunity, byt the St. AndreWw’ 8 
Guild had much to do with the result. 

Auburndale, Mass, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——s ———_ 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 

_ copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice.in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
?among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 

: readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary.trade chan- 
nels: Announcements of new books, either by circular or, by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





A MANUAL OF ORIENTAL AN TIQUITIES* 


A concise, inexpensive, popular Manual of Oriental 
Antiquities, offerirg the gist of the large and costly trea- 
tises by Wilkinson, Lenormant, Layard, Loftus, DeSarzec, 
Menant, Dieulefoy, Heuzey, Perrot and Chipiez, and 
others, has long been needed, and yet has never been 
attempted until quite recently; by M. Ernest Babelon, 
whose French text is now translated by Mr. B. T. A. 
Evetts, of the British Museum. This work serves as a 
‘complement to Professor Maspero’s volume on Egyptian 
Archeology, translated by Miss Amelia B. Edwards, 
issued by the same publishers; and the two together 
cover the whule Eastern field. The division made by 


., +them is required, not alone by amount.of matter, but by 


a duality im art-origin and influence from ‘the earliest 
times. Before the days of Greece and Rome, two con- 
ceptions and styles - exeoution were developed, with the 
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Sculpture, and [ 
sone age. By Ernest Babelon 


civilizations of Egypt on the.one side, and of Chaldea or 
Assyria on the other. Sometimes one of these prevailed 
among neighboring peoples, as the Persians aud the 
Hittites; at other times they are mingled, as among the 
Jews, Phenicians, Cypriotes, etc., yet by no means 80 
closely but that the several: features in any one rélic 
may be separated and assigned to their proper sources. 
In general, M. Babelon may be said to have accomplished 
his task of selection and condensation exceedingly well. 
He has taken the chief and characteristic monuments or 
Ab sapere of all the old nations in the East north of 
Egypt, and described them in a graphic and interesting 
manner, and at the same time in such a way as to leave 
the impression that he is following the best authorities 
in each department of his subject. Thus, while not 
original, and having nothing new to announce to. the 
learned, he has put into a nutshell a great deal of infor- 
mation specially attractive to biblical students because 
bearing upon Old Testament details, His summary will 
satisfy such as do not wish. to learn more,.and he has 
furnished those. who do wish to know more with a con- 
venient introduction to a further study.of early art. , 

Occasionally, when off his own beat, he slips.a little; 
as where he calls an Elamite cylinder “ Median,” and 
when he speaks of our own Dr, Edward Robinson: as, an 
“excavator.” But most, though not all, of these slight 
inaccuracies, have been corrected in footnotes by the 
translating editor, who also adds a paragraph\ here and 
there. To English and American readers generally, the 
points most open to question or criticism will appear to 
lie in the chapter on Jewish art, where he places Sion, 
or the city of David, at the extreme southern end of the 
eastern or Ophel range, below the. present city of Jeru- 
salem (a view long ago proposed by Caspari, and now 
advocated by Sayce); where, too, he cdénsiders the sub- 
structure forming the southern half of the Haram area 
to be the creation of Herod,—gigantic stones, Robinson’s 
arch, the mosk el;Aqra, and all; where he throws the 
temple into the northern portion of the same area; and 
where he regards the valley of Birket Israil as an exca- 
vated moat. # 

Nearly two hundred and fifty illustrations embellish 
the English translation, some of which are not in the 
original work. An index also, together with its admira- 
ble paper and press-work, adds to its value. 





Readers of The Sunday School Times may well feel 
somethjng more than a literary or scholarly interest in 
the late Rev. Samuel W. Duffield’s comprehensive work 
on The Latin Hymn- Writers and their Hymns. A con- 
siderable and important part of Mr. Duffield’s studies 
first saw the light in these columns, which have also 
been enriched, for ten or fifteen years, by some of the 
poetic and faithful versions of Latin hymns made by the 
Rev. Dr. A. R. Thempson of Brooklyn, and afterward added 
by Mr. Duffield to his most valued collections. Other 
writers represented in this volume have also addressed 
the public of this journal on the same or related themes, 
Not only, therefore, because this posthumously published 
work is Mr. Duffield’s chief memorial, but also because 
of previous interest and information concerning its 
perennially attractive theme, it is a pleasure to call 
general attention to so honest, studious, comprehensive, 
and lastingly valuable, a monograph, *Upon it the author 
spent some of his most patient labors and best enthu- 
giasms; its pages are weighted with learning, bright- 
ened with versions in the vernacular, and occasionally 
made sparkling by Mr. Duffield’s incisive wit; while 
what he left unfinished at his death has been well com- 
pleted by two surviving friends,—Professor R. E. Thomp- 
son of the University of Pennsylvania, as responsible 
editor; and Miss Lilian B. Day of Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
as copyist and indexer, Others had given aid- prior to 
the author’s death; and the result of all is thirty-one 
symmetrical chapters of direct and related history, biog- 
raphy, comment, occasional Latin text, and more fre- 
quent metrical translation, to which are appended full 
indexes and bibliographical helps, though a table of 
contents is strangely lacking. Errors of type and state- 
ment are few, considering the composite preparation of 
the book; while in subject-matter one finds a fit union 
of reverence and the wit which the author could not 
suppress; musty scholarship and the fresh “American 
language” which he preferred; recognition of the mo- 
nastic spirit and insistance on the tenets of modern 
Protestantism ; instruction end entertainment. The con- 
siderable body of well-known or obscure, original or 
edited, American works on.this general topic,—by Dr. 
William C, Prime, Dr. Abrabam Coles, Professor Henry 
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Coppée, Judge E. O, Benedict,’Dr. Philip Schaff, the 
late John L. Hayes, the Rey. F. M, Bird, the Rev. Dr. 


E, A..Washburn, and others, to whose writings are to 
be added the valuable occasional translations by Dr. 
Ray Palmer and some less-known hymnists,—now re- 
ceives its culmination, as far as comment is concerned. 
Indeed, with Mr. Duffield’s volume, and that best of 
anthologies of Latin sacred verse, Professor Francis A, 


‘March’s Latin Hymns (Harperand Brothers), the student 


is really equipped with enough material without turning 
to the library of other books mentioned in the bibli- 
ography. The one regret which is felt, on laying down 
this volume, is that Mr. Duffield’s original plan had not 
been to edit a comprehensive and final collection of the 
hymns themselves, adding thereto all needed textual, 
biographical, literary, and versional helps, He might 
have done for Latin hymns a service similar to that 
performed by Professor Child for English ballads; but 
he preferred to be commentator rather than editor, and 
perhaps was entitled to the right to make his choice in 
accordance with his own estimate of his preferences and 
powers, The volume is uniform with the author’s simi- 
lar treatise on English Hymns: Their Authors and His- 
tory. In its manufacture, typographical accuracy and 
clearness have been secured, but no semblance of beauty. 
Such books as these ought to be issued tastefully, and 
not to be given to the world in the garb of a Govern- 
ment Report. . (964 inches, cloth, pp. xi, 511. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $3.00.) 


There are some signs nowadays, though they are neither 
numerous nor commanding, of a desire on the part of the 
Roman Catholics of America to adapt their methods to 
those of other Christians, as far as may be without essea- 
tial danger to the principles they hold. One such sign 
is the occasional preparation of hymn-and-tune books in 
English, for adults or for children, to be used in other 
than strictly ecclesiastical services. The latest of these 
is Hymns with Tunes, for Catholic Schools and Oongre- 
gations, with music “ composed, selected, and arranged” 
by Mr. E. G. Hurley, organist of the Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, New York. That huge and plain stone 
church is the home of the zealous “ Paulist Fathers,” 
chiefly ex-Protestants, whose membership has includéd 
such comparatively well-known men as Isaac T. Hecker, 
Augystine F. Hewit, and George M. Searle. From them 
came, some years since, The Catholic Hymnal, for con- 
gregational or home use; with tunes by the Rev. Alfred 
Young; while another of them has lately compiled a new 
Roman Catholic prayer-book for the laity. Their books 
show some adaptability to Protestant ways, but little 
discretion in the omission of the later additions to the 
theology of the church represented. The present book- 
let includes some modern hymns inculcating Mariolatry 
in its baldest form; so that Protestant readers, with all 
courtesy and charity toward an honest attempt to make 
a Catholic hymnal in English, can give it little we]eome 
asasign of progress. The Virgin is “ mighty to deliver;” 
to her may be said, “ Life and death we trust to thee;” 
without her watchful care “all unsafe will be our life,” 
etc. The “ Anglo-Catholic,” Tractarian, or Ritualistic 
party, with all its longings for “ corporate reunion,” com- 
plains that the Roman Church of to-day is essentially 
modern and “non-catholic;” and certainly there is a 
nineteenth-century addition ® old-time Christianity rs 
auch | a stanza as this (p. 108): 

“Mary! Mother! Avel 
Israel’s Lily, hail! 
Comfort of thy children 
In this sinful vale. 
*Mid life’s surging ocean, 
Whither shall we flee, 
Save, O stainless Virgin 
Mother, unto thee? ”’ 
Others of the hymns are less objectionable; and some of 
those to Mary are felicitous as far as mere verbal expres- 
sion is concerned, For the rest, “Jesus, I my cross 
have taken,” “Nearer, my God, to thee,” “O day of 
rest and gladness,” “ Once in royal David's city,” “On- 
ward, Christian soldiers,” and “ We three kings of Orient 
are,” appear without doctrinal tinkering, though the 
familiar music is sometimes exchanged for worse, There 
is a good selection of the ancient Latin hymns of ‘this 
church, sometimes in the original and sometimes trans- 
lated; and the accompanying music, often Gregorian, is, 
of course, far superior to the average new tunes in a 
modern Protestant Sunday-school hymnary. But it is 
equally superior to the new music here given; for Mr. 
Hurley’s tunes, which often ruthlessly displaces familiar 
airs, are no better than those that any musician of fair 
ability can turn out by the dozen. The book is very 
attractively printed and bound, and its prettiness and 





remarkable cheapness may well make some Protestant 
publishers reflect on the subject of the typography and 
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‘the price of their own similar ventures. (64 inches, 
pp. 118. New York: The Catholic Publication Society 
Company. Price, 10 cents.) 


The latest volume in the composite History of the 
Pacific States of America, issued under the name of 
Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft as responsible author, is 
devoted to the History of Utah, 1540-1886. It is an 
amazing production, and goes far to discredit the entire 
series to which it belongs. Mr. Bancroft’s method is 
well known to all students of American history. During 
the past quarter of a century he has been accumulating, 
at great expense, a large body of printed and other 
material, for a history to be written in some thirty octavo 

, volumes. This material has been sifted, weighed, and 
" put into shape, by a corps of assistants, the result passing 
under Mr, Bancroft’s eye, and going out to the public, 
fn bound volumes, with the rapidity of a cyclopmdia, 
‘which it virtually is, though “ by,” and not “edited by,” 
is prefixed to Mr. Bancroft’s name on the title-page. 
Such an encyclopsedic history naturally is the convenient 
presentation of a large body of valuable and perhaps 
otherwise perishable historical matter, proffered in ex- 
sessive bulk, without much unity of style, and without 
serious claims for recognition as a contribution to litera- 
ture. A real history must be a-work of art as truly as 
an accumulation of facts; and art—with the exception 
of a stray passage or chapter here and there—is not a 
frequent mark of the innumerable pages of Mr. Ban- 
eroft’s work. For what he has done, students should be 
duly gratefal, whether they consider his industry, his 
persistency, or his cbmprehensiveness. But the grave 
doubts hitherto felt concerning his essential competence, 
as a judge of historical evidence, are raised to a cer- 
tainty by the appearance of this Utah book. It is, in 
‘the form of a history, an extended special plea for the 
Mormons and their doings, in which readers are bidden 
to see, not lust, lying, and murder, but piety, patience, 
and self-sacrifice. The preface outlines an impartial 
method that the book by no means follows. Its argu- 
ments might be mischievous were their fallacies less 
transparent. Few persons not Mormons will be infiu- 
enced by them, nor will Mr. Bancroft make readers out- 
side of Utah believe that Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Baptists, in the-interior of New York state, fifty years 
ago, deemed each other “an abomination,” “of the 
devil, doomed to eternal torment, and deservedly so,” 
It does not seem excessively severe to remark that any- 
body who thinks that they did, has missed his vocation 
when he undertakes to write religious—or even Mormon 
history. Mr. Bancroft, to be sure, puts many criti- 
cisms of Mormonism into notes and appendices, but 
they by no means offset his adulations or special plead- 
ings in the body of the work. To imagine a Motley, a 
Parkman, or a George Bancroft, thus writing a history 
of anything, is impossible; it is the historian’s duty to 
study and sift impartially, and then to draw conclusions 
in some adequate sense dispassionate. To present a his- 
tory in the first person, “from the Mormon standpoint,” 
with alleged offsets in footnotes, will not prove to be the 
imethod by which the aation will be induced to reverse 
its mature decisions of half a century, nor will it tend to 
promote either the intelictual or the financial success 
of the author's huge scheme, except among the “long- 
suffering community ” which it celebrates. (96 inches, 
cloth, pp. xlv, 408. San Francisco: The History Com- 
pany. Price, $4.50.) 


The time, fortunately, is getting more and more remote 
when it was supposed that literary folk, artists, musi- 
cians, and others making some claim to talent, or possi- 
bly genius, formed a class by themselves, of whom 
obedience to the ordinary moral laws of sobriety, dili- 
gence, and unselfishness could not be asked. Authors 
and painters, in our times, are for the most part very 
estimable persons, and Bohemianism is becoming incon- 
sistent with the inexorable demands of daily journalism 
or peripatetic speech-making on the lecture platform or 
the political stump. Sometimes there appears a biogra- 
phy of some man or woman of letters in which there 
appears downright self-sacrifice as well as negative excel- 
lence. This is the case in Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney’s 
Zowisa May Alcott: Her Life, Letters, and Journals, of 
which a concise characterization has already been given 
in these columns. The book, which is largely made up 
of Miss Alcott’s own journals and correspondence, is 
really a lovely record of the unselfishness, and modesty, 
and moral triumph of “one woman’s work.” Miss 
Alcott’s style is at times so faulty that some purists have 
forbidden their children to read her wholesome gtories ; 
but she was driven to rapid bookmaking by her deter- 
mination to raise a somewhat unworldly and unpractical 


family to a position of comfort. She longed for the day 
when she night give an artistic elaboration to some 
rounded work of fiction for adults, of the type toward 
which her novel of Moods was an essay; but the time 
never came, for meanwhile she made a home, by her pen, 
not only for her father and mother, but also for a widowed 
sister and fatherless children. One of her own hurried 
trips to Europe was as a companion to a nervous invalid, 

and the other was.cut short by the thought that she 
ought to retuén to provide further for those whose ex- 
penses were running on; yet by her exertions another 
sister was given the means for a prolonged foreign resi- 
dence as a student of art. When that sister had married 
and died, of course Miss Alcott took home little Louisa 
Nieriker, the motherless baby, to care for until she should 
be old enough to rejoin her father. Miss Alcott’s jour- 
nals and letters display some signs of nervous worry and 
overwork, to which she doubtless succumbed at last, in 
middle \ffe; but all through them there is also ample 
evidence of that serene strength which showed itself in 
her face, beautifal in its plainness. There are some things 
in this world better than literary success; and obedience 
to the Golden Rule is one of them. But, even from the 
side of literary triumph, it is a pleasure to remember that 
this brave worker stands easily first among all American 
writers of juveniles since Jacob Abbott. The story of 
her life'is made all the more interesting by two photo- 
gravures from sun-pictures, one of which shows her face 
when she went to Washington as an army-hospital nurse, 
in 1862; while the other presents a full-length portrait 
of the author of Little Women the year before her death, 
—with the expression of countenance so familiar to her 
friends. (75 inches, cloth, pp. 404. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The title of Henry M. Stanley’s new book will be In 
Darkest Africa, and the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of 
Emin, the Governor of Equatoria. The manuscript is 
ready; it will be published in New York by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, and in London by Sampson Low and 
Company, and will be translated into French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Swedish, and Czech, all publications 
of the work being as nearly simultaneous as possible. 





It would have been well could Dr. G. M. Humphry, 
in his recent English book on Old Age (which summa- 
rizes information concerning nine hundred octogenarians, 
nonagenarians, or centenarians), have utilizéd more 
American statistics. A single recent issue of the Spring- 
field Republican contained accounts of six centenarians, 
living or lately dead, in New England alone. Dr. 
Humphry’s conclusions seemed to point toward heredity 

and placidity as the chief elements in longevity, but they 
heat. confessedly tentative, and much remains to be done 
in the investigation of the subject. 


The costliest and most ambitious illustrated weekly 
ever started in this country is The Illustrated American, 
of New York, the first issue of which appeared on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. Each issue contains twenty-four 
pages, somewhat larger than those of Harper’s Weekly, 
copiously illustrated by process reproductions of half- 
tone negatives, agd accompanied by one excellent litho- 
graph of a water-color, the French Detaille, the German 


among the artists thus far represented. The small 
pictures, while they have the monotony of process-work, 
also show its delicacy and fidelity; and, with the text, 
cover a larger part of the United States and the rest of 
the world than does any other of our illustrated papers. 


Not often does the book-buyer see in course of simul- 
taneous publication such large and costly serials as The 
Century Dictionary, Professor Child’s final collection of 
English and Scottish Ballads, and the Library of Ameri- 
can Literature edited by Edmund C. Stedman and Ellen 
McK, Hutchinson. These works, all of which have been 
characterized in these columns, are in many respects ad- 
mirable; they err on the side of over-inclusiveness and 
consequent cost, but are, on the whole, worth the money 
they demand. The Dictionary, or “ encyclopedic lexi- 
con,” has already reached part eleven, ending with the 
word “Juno;” of the eight parts of the Ballads, six 
are now out; and of the eleven volumes of the Stedman- 
Hutchinson Library, only one is to appear. The vexa- 
tious system of serial publication by subscr?ption is prob- 
ably necessary to distribute the cost of such undertakings, 
which:are creditable alike to our editors and our buyers. 
Of The Century Dictionary a recent review in The Athe- 
num says that it conspicuously illustrates the American 
characteristics of enterprise and thoroughness. 
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_ WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 

















New Mexico, territorial............00+ sersssers-seeeseee ..March 30, 31 
Arizona, territorial oe seceee is cheese April 2, 3 
CATIA MARE scicsivcnonicts sadescsdetnaes! dens sesethsasveonns April 8-10 
Oregon, state, at McMinnville...........-..sess0s sessssees April 15-17 
Waahingtom, etntes.. 0.0000 sorcecoosspetsscdverccesssccsesocese April 22-24 
Beritiats Coltamalts:ssccsccoscesss sssces oghsccces covosssncecsovsecs April‘ 29, 30 
Georgia, state, at Thomasville.............00 «esses April 29-May 1 
Idaho, territorial.........0. s..sssse s+ Winide sd sianginoct dosisinneiell May 6-8 
Illinois, state, at Jacksonville,............<.ss00+ssse0eseeees May 18-15 
Texas, state, at ROE Wy OO oo scc segs socccensesecees May 13-15 
Utah, territorial, at Salt Lake City poe taghmekinanbh ih ooeiia May 13-15 
Minnesota, REE, OS WH IIIS vise sncns £0 s0ccnse cinet sovcesase May 20, 21 
BRR, COIR in csnccécctles 155045 c00008 ascnssede coevee stedotess May 20-22 
Kansas, state, at Hutchinson ................00s00 dtedng May 22-24 
North Dakota, state, at Grand Forks............0. s-ssss0s May 27-29 
South Dakota, state, at Sioux Falls. June 2-4 
Ohio, state, at Zanesville...... June 3-5 
Indiana, state, at Richmond...............0000s001 severe -eveesd une 3-5 
Nebraska, state, at Hastings. June 3-5 
Iowa, state, at Council Bluffs, ..............00s00 cesses seeees June 10-12 
New York, state, at Brooklyn...... Dicdbcsich soniesntignes June 10-12 
Indian Territory, international, at Vinita.. epopeanccbas cupnesiin July 9 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia................scere cesses cocsesees August 15-18 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENSUS STATISTICS. 


To all Members of the International ‘Executive Committee ; 
all Members of the Executive Committees of State and 
Territorial Associations, and all Officers of State, Terri- 
torial, County, and Township Sunday-school Organiza- 
tions in the United States : 

In arranging for the Eleventh United States Census 
(1890), the Government made provisions for religious 
statistics under a few general heads, omitting statistics 
of Sunday-schools. These statistics the International 
Executive Committee think very important, and, in 
accordance with previous action of the Committee, I 
addressed the Hon. Robert P. Porter, Superintendent of 
the Census, on this subject. In answer to our request, 
Dr. H. K. Carroll, special agent in charge of the religious 
statistics of the census, attended the recent meeting of 
the Executive Committee held in the city of Pittsburgh, 
to confer with the committee on this imp®rtant matter. 
After a fall discussion of the dubject, it was taken under 


advisement by the Census Office, and I have now been - 
notified that they have granted ‘our request, and will . 


include the statistics of the Sundgy-schools in the report 
of the next census. 

The importance of the statistics may be partially stated 
as follows: ‘ 

1. The importance of religions statistics is admitted, 
and the Sunday-school is a very large and important 
factor in estimating the strength of religious bodies, the 
numbers in the Sunday-schools being equal to the entire 
membership of the Protestant denominations ; and only 
when these numbers are properly estimated in connec- 
tion with the membership of various denominations can 
we obtain a true view or estimate of the strength of 
Protestant Christianity in the United States. 

2. The Sunday-school is next to the public school as 
an educational factor, and therefore Sunday-school sta- 
tistics will be of nearly as much interest as public-school 
statistics. 

8. True moral or ethical traithing lays the best founda- 
tion for citizenship. (The celebrated Belgian writer, De 
Lavelye, says in his book, “‘ The Instruction of the Peo- 
ple:” “The Sunday-schools of the United States form 
the best guarantee for the perpetuity of its republican 
institutions.”’) Z 

4. A knowledge of our strength gives confidence and 
is an impetus to aggressive work, while at the same time 
a knowledge of comparative weakness in certain locali- 
ties stimulates missionary effort and leads to more thor- 
ough organization, in order that the strong may help 
the weak. 

5. If the statistics, as reported, are correct, there are 
in the Sunday-schools of the United States (omitting the 
Catholics) about 10,000,000 of thfe 65,000,000 of our popu- 
lation, or about fifteen per cent; and while this growth 
may be said to be the result of one hundred years of 
effort, it is nevertheless true that the number has 
increased rapidly within the last twenty years as the 
result of organized effort ; and it is certain from the indi- 
cations on every hand, that it is possible for the Sunday- 
school workers of the United States to advance more 
rapidly than ever, and the closing years of the nineteenth 
century may witness an increase in the numbers and 
power of the Sunday-school unequaled by all of its past 


The provision made by the Government is not suf 
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“Ficfent to warrant the appointment of spe- | 


ciai agents to do this work; and it is evi- 
dent, if the figures are to be taken only 
from the published reports of the denomi- 
nations, many of the smaller deiomina- 
‘tions, and most of the schools maintained 
“as inter-denominational schools, or as 
‘union schools, will be omitted. 
,. In making our request, your Executive 
, Committee promised the earnest co-opepa- 
tion of all our county and township workers, 
“The only way that the statistics can be 
‘accurately obtained, is for some one per- 
son to undertake the work in each county, 
and, to secure this result, it is essential that 
the state officers and executive committees 
‘make an earnest effort to find the right per- 
.gon in every county, and that the names 
«and addresses of these persons be arranged 
“in order by states and sent as early as pos- 


sible to Dr. H. K. Carroll, Special Agent : 


in-chargé of Religiou? Statistics of the 
‘Eleventh Census of the United States, at 
“Plainfield, New Jersey.. The Government 
“will provide the necessary forms, or blanks, 
‘and envelopes, for gathering these statis- 
tics, and, as soon as the persons have been 
appointed, and Dr. Carroll notified, these 
“will be sent to them. 4 


The Committee, therefore, recommend |: 


“that immediate action be taken to secure 
“the thorough working of this plan, and 


that the names of all the county secre- | 


-taries, or persons who will act as such, 
and upon whom we can rely, be forwarded 
to the secretaries of the various state and 
territorial associations, and, as soon as the 
list can be arranged, that three copies of 
the same be made, and one copy forwarded 
‘to Dr, H. K. Carroll, at Plainfield, New 
Jersey ; one topy to Mr. E. Payson Por- 
etér, 195 Broadway, New York City, New 
York; and one copy to Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 

99 Washington Street, Chicago, uiinele, 

Fours in oeetpeennn work, . 

B F. Shiai 

Dheiiman Executive Commitee. 


. BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday’ School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
146,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 

| the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
tng rateis$1.00 per line, with discounts of from 








.5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on }- 


,@n advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will -not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general makeup 4 of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
Spon Re regular rates, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate make an invigo- 
rating drink with water and. sugar only. 
Delicious. 

Readers of this, who want an accurate time- 
piece, should ask their jeweler for the United 
‘States Watch (o.’s Waltham, Mass, Watch, 
-and take no other. » fn 

“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” For Bron- 
chial, Asthmatic and Pulmonary Complaints, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have remark- 
able remedial properties. 25c. a box. 
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The Merchent of Ver Venice. Comment by 
' ANDREW LaNG. 
. (including frontispiece) by E. A. ABBEY. 
Thomas Young, M.D., F.R.S. By WIL- 
LIAM MENRY MILBURN. With portrait. 


The wecanay of Humpback. A Sketch. 
By Mary G. MCCLELLAND. 

A Suit of Clothes. Ninth paper in Fg of 
Great American Industries. By R. R. Bow- 
KER. With sixteen illustrations. 


Deacon Pheby's Selfish Natur. A Story. 
By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON. 


Three Indian Compete. By General 
WesLey Merrirt, U\S.A, Illustrated by 

Rurvus F. ZoGBauMm, 
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BonNNER. With three 

REINHART. 

The New York Maritime Exchange. By 

RICHARD WHEATLEY. 

The Shadow of a Dream. Part II. By 

WiiiiaM DEAN HoweELIs. 

American Literary Oomedians.: By 

Heney CLay LUKENS. With ten portraits. 

Five Poems: By ARCHIBALD GorRDON, 

Francis L, Mack, SANBORN Gove TEN- 

NEY, WILLIAM WorpswortH (with two 

Illustrations by ALFRED Parsons), LyD1a 
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Social Taradiddles. Full-page illustration. 
By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
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* An Easter Sermon. 
By the Rev. Puriiips Brooxs, D.D, 
Paper, 25 cents, 


The ‘Historical Christ, The Moral 
Power of History. 


By the Rev. Davip H. Grxzpr, D.D. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Five Sermons. 
By Bishor WHIPPLE. 
, 16mo, eloth, 182 pages, $1.00. 


Seed, Flower, Fruit. 
Sunday Chats with Little Folks 
By Maaeir mating AR 

Square 12mo, 218 18 pages, cloth, $1 


A New Story by Emma Marshall. 


Under Salusbury Spire : 
A Tale of the Times of George Herbert. 
12mo, cloth, 348 pages. Illustrated, $1.25. 
“In Mrs. Marshall's best style, and full of interest.” 


One Little Mustard Seed. 


By Bera Lixx. 
{6mo, éloth, 239 peges, Illustrated, $1.00. 


“A short, sweet story of successful Bunday-school 
work in New Hampshire. *o many still make their 
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A 1, work that cannot fail to B ns gt a veritabie 

the best we can. Y. Observer, 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


The Westminster 


CONFESSION OF FAITE. 


The attention of all those interested in the 
present discussion of the Revision question is 
called to the following important contributions, 
representing the views of eminent - religious 


With ten illustrations | thinkers: . 


Times. By Rev. C, A. Briees, D.D. 8vo, 
$1.75. 


“A critical treatise on Westmi and modern 
also on church life a hw ne apie, 
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BIBLICAL HISTORY. By C. A. Briaas, 
12mo, 30c. net. 


WHITHER, O WHITHER ?—Tell Me 
Where!- By James MoCosH. 12mo, 
50c. net, 


CREED REVISION in the Presbyterian 
Ohurches. By PHILIP SCHAFP. ~“— 
50c. net. 


THE PROPOSED REVISION of the 
WESTMINSTER STANDARDS. By 
W. G.T, SHEDD, D.D. 12mo, 50c. net, 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, Or sent, postpaid, by ~ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, |= 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
Sunday School Help. 
BIBLE STUDIES 
IN LUKE. 


LESSONS FOR 1890. 
By Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. 


The Sllowing extends ts Sateen frogs & notion wht ch 
fecemaly y appeared in Zhe Record of Christian Work of 


“ This is one of the most concise and s 
tive helps for the Sunday-school teachers we 
have seen. Dr. Pentecost gives the wheat— 
has winnowed the chaff away. He gives the 
points a teacher most to know, and that 
will assist him in his preparation for teaching.” 
Pe on from Our Bible Teacher (Dayton, Ohio), March, 


1890: 

“There is such a breezy freshness, such an 
earnest vigor and directness, and such a thor- 
oughly evangelical ye in thése brief Bible 

studies, that we are disposed to commend them 
very stro ly to our readers, The minister, the 
Sunday-school teacher, and every layman, ‘will 
be profited by just such treatment as Dr. Pente- 
cost has here given. There is little of critical 
treatment, that being foreign to the author’s 
purpose, but the very soul of the Gospel breathes 
through its earnest and luminous pages.” 
Price, postpaid, paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00, 
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/ Use a Binder. 


Tur Sryuzs. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
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Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 
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Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible, An 
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OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CuTIcURA MEDICATED Soap, 
its marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
a sebaceous glands, such as pimples, blackheads, 
h, cracked, and ‘scaly skin. 
ence its @nstsat use realizes the fairest com- 
Jexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
omain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
toxupply. It isadmirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent mines blemisheg or inherited skin 
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iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 
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Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be 
a  canetoney or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
Rh orus normally existing in the human economy. 
he remedy consists in the administration of a 
ym ge of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 
le and oxydisable. WIN 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
Eeoee which combines these characteristics in the 
ighest de; For consumption, enn ey 
coughs, nig nt t sweats, and nervous diseases i 
goo lea” Recommended by physicians. Sold 
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Winchenter & Co., Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y 
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our breakfast tables with elicate flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy Y doctors’ bills, 
It my by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood anda one 0 Stee 
nourished frame.’’— Service 
simply with boiling water or milk. — only in 
a Ae tins, yi paneled = 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


. DIVINE ORDER. 
(By Horatius Bonar.) 


’Tis first the true, and then the beautiful, 
Not first the beautiful, and then the true; : 
First the as moor, with rock and reed and 





pool, 
Then the gay garden, rich in scent and hue. 


fis first the good, and then the beautiful, 
Not first the bebutiful, and then the good ; 
First the the fo seéd, sown in the rougher soil, 
T -~. the ower-blossom, or the ranching 


Not Pete the glad, and then the sorrowful, 
But first the sorrowful, and then the lad; 

Tears for a day,—for earth of tears is fu 1— 
Then we forget that we were ever sad. 


Not first the bright, and after that the dark, 
But first the dark, and after that the bright; 
First yd thick cloud, and then the rainbow’s 


First the dark grave, then resurrection light. 
’Tis first the night,—stern night of storm and 


war, 
ine, Ste of heavy clouds and veiléd 


skies,— 
Then the far sparkle of the morning star, 
That bids the saints awake, and dawn arise, 





THE TEACHER AS A PERSONAL 
‘ FORCE. 


[From the Rev. Dr. W. W. Newton’s Life of 
Dr. Miblenberg. ) 

‘The distinguishing vice of educators has 
always been an overweening confidence in 
the efficacy of some theoretical method of 
instruction. The assumption has been 
that the perfect method would instre the 
perfect school and the perfect education. 
The great Comenius was a conspicuous 
offende er in this regard, and even the 
exquisite treatise of Milton betrays its 
author’s lack of — experience in 
the teaching art by its perpetual lapses 
into this besetting sin; while the over- 
rated work of Rousseau is little more than 
the impracticable dream of a conceited 
enthusiast. 

It is the characteristic of Dr. Mihlen- 
berg that. he thought little and wrote less 
about methods of instruction, while attach- 
ing absolute importance to the living spirit 
of the teacher. Education was not the 
impartation of knowledge, but the com- 
munication of a spirit; not the training of 
an intelligence, but the development and 
inspiration of a soul; not the discipline 
of powers, but the formation of a charac- 
ter; not familiarity with principles, but 
the perfection of manhood. This is a de- 
mand which no method can €ver satisfy, 
—a task for which no method can ever be 
adequate, 

Had this great educator’s ideal of edu- 
cation been less exalted and noble, he 
doubtless might have followed in the beaten 

ath of the humdrum school-teacher. 

rom his own inner consciousness in this 
case it would have happened that the per- 
fect theory of education—method and all 
complete—would have been infallibly 
evolved and given to the world with the 
glib’ phraseology of the soul-satisfied 
vender in educational wares. Another 
“system” would have been tabulated in 
the history of pedagogics; another system- 
maker would have claimed a niche in the 
temple of the literary and educational 
bureau. But this was never his way. In- 
stead of describing the model system of 
education, as Plato described the modern 
republic, he set about in the most matter- 
of-fact manner to evolve his model school. 
Instead of expendin his power in build- 
ing into symmetry“a beautiful and elabo- 
rate theory of culture, he,set to work to 

produce the results of true education in 
the shape of thoroughly developed men. 

We have seen how much the experi- 
ment cost. From the threshold of a life 
of assured success, and of national if not 
world-wide fame in his profession, he de- 
liberately consigned himself to years of 
obscurity and monotonous rene ok with 
the grave prospect of very possible failure 
as his hope of reward in this world. Yet 
this is the only true method in education. 
No science of teaching can ever make a 
school; no theory of method in teaching 
can ever develop a character and train a 
soul, any more than the classifications and 
analyses of the botanist can construct a 
flower. 

Miihlenberg knew that what is wanted 
first and always is a teacher. And the 
true teacher will find his own method, 
which will infallibiy be the right one for 
him. Fea hegpr ye 3 force resides in 








the individuality of the teacher, which 




































































































































































































































‘March 29, 1800.) 


the Lord has made and not man, and 


which is worth more than all the man- 
made methods in the books. The only 
stimulating force ih the realm of spirit is 
spirit; the One creative and inspiring 
agency in the domain of character is char- 
acter ; just as the indispensable condition 
prerequisite to the development of mind 
is the presence of other minds, The 
“method” of Dr. Mihlenberg, in so far 
as he can be said to have possessed one, 
was the personal method,—the method of 
love, of individual interest and personal 
contact as the moral and spiritual force 
essential to that rounding of the manhood 
which is the test of all true education. 
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Our New Salesrooms. 


Last week we invited attention to the new 
Salesroom in the hasemént, and to the sale 
there of Silks and Dress Goods, at very 
moderate prices. 

This week we mention the exténalve altera- 
tlons and additions on the. Second Floor of 
our store, which give greatly Incredsed 
facilities In our Dress-making Department 
for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 

‘The epace occupied by the stooks of Black 
Goods and Cloths has been noticeably en- 
larged, and the room for Ladies’ Underwear 
and for Infante’ Goode nearly doubled. 

Visitors will find a new elevator near the 
Broadway door. 


James McCreery & C0., 


Broadway and 1ith Street, 
New York. 






















sainples of our B 
Silk Dress Patterns ~ 





RIE 


toany lady who will mail her 

address on a postal card to 

O. S. Cuarrez & Son, 
Mansfield Centre, Conn. 











O. 8. Chaffee & Son are manufac- 
turers of the finest and best Black Silk 
Dress Goods made, and they ship direct 
from their mills to individuals, hence 
in buying from them you get all the 
profits usually made by the store. Buy 
_} of them and get a perfect dress. 


_NEW SPRING GOODS 


. SaNvene Gaile Sams ost paste 

—~ upon application, 

Buyers ead be served as well by mail as though 
they were in the store. 


A POSTAL CARD 
WILL DO IT, 


pent to us with tik name and address, cutng for of 
illustrated price li 5 ~~ successful hae — of 53 
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WATTHEWS & sons, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
OOH & & OO. saan 
Koons. Rcisace “EAS 2 oSper 
“Oth Ave. and 20th St, New York. 
ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 
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: |Choice Millin 
Costumes and Wraps, 
Dress Goods and Silks, 


to be found in any of the great establishments of this country or Europe. We 
are always ready and willing to send samples upon application. 
for Spring and Summer is now ready, mailed free upon application. 
ogue is simply invaluable to out-of-town customers whom time ayd 

distance prevent from vous our mammoth establishment. Don’t forget that 
we deal in dg Sa at man, woman, child, or house may need, either for 
fore you place your Spring ofders, give us a ‘trial, We 

please you in qualities and 
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ash 


This Cata 


comfort or elegance 
can, no. doubt, 





O’NEILL’S, 


6th AVENUE, 20th TO 2ist STREET, 
NEW YoRrF=. 





SPRING SEASON. 


We beg to inform our numerous patrons that we are prepared to show one 
of the finest lines of 


ery, 


Our Catalogue 


OUR 


BUSINESS 
SHOWED A 
LARGER 
INCREASE 
IN 1889 
THAN FOR 
18 PREVIOUS 











HERE'S A FEW REASONS | 
qd) Very magmatic Styles chown 


aly 

(2 Imp roved system of ga customer picki 
out his ow shape fro mi examples, nade 
tion to sending meas aaure 

(3) 52 patterns, cut from cloth itself to selectfrom, 

(4) Every garment guaranteed in all polntse—mon- 

promptly refunded for any cause. 

(5) Ent tire outhe ds shown al above, sent FREE upon 

application, pos 
A % far South as 


“ Oi ew Drieans, bran “teres y) , SUCCESS 


Tous nds of ting ie tellit oekch ott ther of our 

ousan ople ° 

m Nonorabie iy tleatnen tof customers, and @x+ 
cellent wear and ft Se our clothing. 
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Th ise for 1890 is very bright. We 
shall derive hard to deserve It. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO, 
arege att 1 mail to Headqu rs, ll tol 


y| ees ot Bas 


tt rata a.; 

Haltinare, rita.; Canal Bt., New Ori 
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HOSTS 


ayaa ke WeBERincs. 


nson Co, Dy 


Money Refunded if they 
Stain the Feet or Fade. 


NFAST 
CO. 


oath ae New York; 


109 State Street. Chicago; 
49 West Street, Boston 

61 Euclid Av. bievelund, 0. 
251 Race St. 


Cincinnati, 0. 
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DO ¥OU 
WRITE? 


Postage is 16 cts. per Ih 
Express often cheaper. 





lin 8 


Ifso, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 


yeur stationer for 


oston . ee 


or Bunker Hill ‘Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stam 
our Complete samp 
per representing over 0 
anes es which’ we ool AS 
nd. SAMU 


PA ©O., 49-61 Frank- 
treet. Boston. 
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any good copyi n 
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BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 


au as aout the best Seeds and how to ‘ow them sent 
w. ATLEE BURPE 


CF ; OSE Philadelphia, Pa. 


VEGETABLE | AND FLOWER. 
- nan fond fetames for br Bamen's amped 
Al AR, 17 w ract 
rections, SHY 2Pigied 14 Ohestnnt Be, Phila, 
Every Owner of Harness Should Use 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING. 


Sold by all Saddlery H nennnond aD 


























CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Serutease, Pulpits, tuaire, 
BAXTER C. BWAN, 244 & 246M, 24 Bt., eben’ Pa 


CHURC FURP & PARLOR 


RNITURE 


tpapesrcsnrers! ul the ~~ A 
S.C. SMALL & ©®.. - Boston, 


Bits ERS veoh , SUNDAY: ScHOUS, 
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‘ © BhOS., Baltimore 
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W, B. NUTTING, Winchendon, Mass. 
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These two new styles are made of 
fine French Satteen, patterned after 
the finest French Corsets. 

They are superior to imported Gor- 
sets in being boned with Coraline, 
whieh will neither wrinkle nor break. 
All other Corsets are boned with horn 
or reed, which will break, or with cord, 
which will not give proper support. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WARNER ry A spe 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 


“GOR SENRE: 


De. WaRNER’s OBLEBRATED OorA- 
Line Consets are the best, Over 14 mil. | 
lions sold in this country alone. 
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Slnpng, Manoa 
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MPAMY, Dayton, Ohio, 
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WE CAN SHOW YOU HOW TO MAKE 


Sitar "Pa CO. . Waser Birger, Cleveland. 0. 





| PATENTS. * 


g 4: LEnMany 
jash ington, D 
Send for cireu' 




















‘You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 


\Yournew.” If you'll nse 


SAPOLIO 


“tnstend of other means for 

The old ruts and old methods are not she easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
Better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
way from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
gaving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times, 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. 31. 











7 New Music Books 7 


eS FouRn-uaND COLLECTION ($1). 


jor duets fo i} Dd: ’ 
Ay r wile br plano, A ye a 
@ PLAYERWY (gt. } 1 
est ploces & fo A filling 143 n hs 
ir nners, ing 14 yr Re, 
ane Fecreations) tose.” to use. 

WHITEE *s ) 33 goed ieces for man 
ORG MENS G2) weve Sk! Mand pedef by db good composers 
OPERATIC.) 19 of the best 
ANO COLL On py sepresne tad, abd 

r melodies form the themes for 
best modern composers, furnishin Ay 
eptertainment for the lovers of f favorite opera 


cece ies 


guorce SACRED 80 


Tenor i. “Bot tn oaal 


for alos 
ar ha wy Ain! 5 ea 


ity, and of the q 
POPULAR .) is as 
DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION, bright and and 
ay can be, and is quite full of best 
new ce music, 

Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston: 


OC. H, Drrsow &Co,, 867 Broadway, New York. 
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# pre3tiea! book 
things from beginnin end, arranged 
Sy M. 
Edi F. Supps. Price, 40 cents. 


unusually fine collection 
of Duets for various Voices. 
by W. of Duets f Price, $1.25. 


and arranged 
SELECT SACRED ED SONGS. 


A choice seleo- 


pesene Price Gad. 


A charming com le 
Surety cease written 
and composed 


ea 
uD Samison. Pr Price, $1 


; COLLEGE MINSTREL, + 2-2! 


mts Gise Giobe. Prine Oi te 
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BIGLOW & MAIN, 


LEADING PUBLISHERS 0 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC, Ete., | gr 


HEARTILY COMMEND THEIR NEW BOOK, 


The Bright Array, 


Sunday-schools desiring the best songs now offered. 
ot boy ae examination on receipt of 835 cents. Money re- 
a if the book tly unsatisfactory and returned 
within one month. $30.00 per 100 copies. 
SPECIMEN Paors FREE. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St, New York. | recon 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


‘HOIRS WILL LIKE IT. 


ROWN A y= yk eg LA A. — 
e Sample co 
‘Address, THE W. W. CO., Toledo, 0. 








FOUR MONT HS 
ONLY ONE DIME 


IF YOU MENTION 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


The MARCH HOUSEWIFE 


Is a handsomely illustrated number, devoted to 
Fiction, Fashion, Flowers, Fancy 
Work, Home Decoration, Art Needle- 
work, Stamping, Painting, Designing, 
Cooking, Housekeeping. 
In short, everything pertaining to 


Woman’s WorK AND WoMAN’s PLEASURE. 


Mrs. Jonny SHeRwoop, Mary Lowe Dicxixson, Mary Kye Dauxas, 
Jenny June, Maria Paroa, “Dr. FRANK,” Grorax: R. Kwyapp, and 
JuLieT Corson, are among the Marcu contributors. 

Every department in charge of a special editor. 

Every article contributed y for Taz Hovsrwire hy the best 


talent obtainable. 
5 Cents a Copy. 


50 Cents a year. 
Special Offer :—To introduce it into thousands of new homes, we offer 
it 4 months for only 10 cents, if you mention Taz Sunpay 
ScHoo. Trmzs, 


THE MARCH HOUSEWIFE 


On all news-stands, 5 cents a copy. 
THE HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., New York. 


























The Scholar’s Magazine. 
This little issued peuihiy, fae, any other 


— of thirty-two pages, 

Sunda publication. It combines, in attractive form, ch reading, together: 

with the International Sunday-school lessons, and will ee rove a pleasant change to the boys 
ti 


and girls of any schoel' where for years there has been vas of variety in the publications 
furnished to the scholars. 


4) 
CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 

The Tell-tale Caraway Seed Edward A. Rand. 
The Children of Jerusalem [poem].. y Amelia E. Barr. 
The Mission of the Arbutus....... peeeeece cove cooeee o00 cossocece covcsenee coesenens By Sarah T. Dodge. 
Mamie’s Account of Easter Ledyard. 
"s . Winslow. 
ly William Norris Burr. 
a Oe © tadv0n eenncecocece coccee coetons ...By Mary Johnson Brown. 

The] Rule in the School. 


And The International Sunday-school Lessons for April. 
A good many schools began the use of The Scholar’s Magazine with the J seit decid, an 











but subscri ~~ Na at any time, and can be for only a single month, 


rage te a A On fi fi 

u ption rice: @ copy, year, twenty-five cents; five or more copies, in a 
meinen 0 ane oun ene crus aaah ian teat, ox taiep enale ont per yen. *At such 
prices any school can afford to take it. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


The Scholar's Lesson Guide is issued eee, and is intended to be a brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would 
undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a 
skilled worker at lesson helps. The lesson treatment in The Scholars Magazine and The 
Scholar’s Lesson Guide is the same. Subscription price: Five or more copies, in a 

to one address, one cent each pe a four cents each per year. The number for 


second quarter of 1890 is now ( 
Address, J OHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
2081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


WALLELUIAT HE 1S all | Bose Meany, 
GEMS AND JEWELS. 


Hiaster Greeting. 
Masical Service. Compiled by GrorerC. Hvea, 
Price, ished by A néw Sunday-school Music Rook, b 
moREand J. H. ECRANS. Full ‘new songs 


5 comnts; $4.00 per 100, Publ 
Ww. H. BONER & CO., cat will ca re the lovers of sunday school a sin, 
a cons’ $3.60 per dozen ; #0 


11e2 Chestnut Sireet, Philadelphia. 
comple. copy sent For 2 2% cents. 











Stamps RECEIVED. No SAMPLE FREE. 


EASTER. casten voices. 
—=s Ra 4 Services. 100 copies, $4 


es free to su ~—4 and ~*~ 
Cong'lt ‘s “~v Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


EASTER | Se Erase 


conte. ‘A a smn VICES of 
t issue, for selecti be mailed 


JOHN J J HOO ID, for 10 cents. 


teas —_ 
Our sw SUNDA Y-SCHOOL urns Boox, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the year rqund. Sample copy, 25 cents. 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau &t., New York. 























apes superintendent 
FILLMORE BROS., 185 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sunday School 

oop E El D. 

2 
Sample wn Ee ag | N ae 6 po. 
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© Investment bacon 
Securities. “Boston. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 7H 3 New York. 
Solid Merrill a 6 | 
Company, 
eof Kansas, 





Absolutely Pure. 
pect ere, Sar never varies. A marvel of parity, 
be oak in coonpotita 


Ps ae 
AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 











Surplus over all Liabilities, 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1890. 
$2,642,669.97. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice- 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary, 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





israel 
Pemberton & Hutchinson, _ Sa 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


. COUPONS PAYABLE 
QUARTERLY. 


Purchases and Rents Central busi- 
ness Real — in Large Cities, 


viding its stockholders. 
fargeredividen ident SS will be > pan after 1803, Send 
for particulars to 


GEORGE LEONARD, Gen’! nh Ages, 
Washington Strect, 


MONEY. 


VF) ~ who desire to have their Fi oy funds 
earning interest will'cail, we shall be pleased to invite 
their attention to desirable investmeits in the way of 
Manici Bonds and other choice securities; or, if 
| 4 will write, we shall be pleased to send our list of 
Sonar ther with any information concern- 

ade hi ie investments a 

for 
all the 








ve years, 
of @ general Banking 
poownats _ 
cates of deposit 
Also ona: Scrip namtinntie to 
Government and Foreign Exchange. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


115 Broadway, 100 Washington St., 
New York City. Chicago, Il. 


CALIFORNIA! 


Iam giving the test inducements ever offered 
to rich or poor. te this: You can get a tract of 
land, and have it cultivated in raisin gra or other 
fruits until in a highly productive condition, for less 
money than it will yield youin one year when in 
bearing, and*you mav pay in small installmenta. 
‘You may move to California, or not, as you like. Do 
not fail to write for my book entitled“ Homes.” Thir 
is the opportunity of a lifetime. 


JOHN BROWN, Madera, California. 
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LO Ie Tue TRavELE 
QxQO° INSURE IN THE TRAVELER 





WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 


airbury, Neb a, 
ow | Hasgrest experience in mo in Nebraska 

for persons loans made absolutely safe. 
Rates net t0 londera,7 to 9 per cont. Time, one to six 
years. For details and references. write for circular. 


Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. 


YOU HAVE LIVED AND WO 

For example of its operation, address ibe com. 
pany, giving your age. 

OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 

re of crops never known. Besta!l-the-yearclimatein 

theworlse gm neni 4 kihdsof farming. Plenty 

of water. ~, a and ees. liberal terms. 

C. E. Simmons, y, Chicago, Ill. 
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